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THE LOST STAR. 


a 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


*‘Lorp AtygRiEey!” 

‘*‘Yes!” looking up with a faint smile at the 
sweet face, whose tears were being dried up by 
its blushes, ‘I was not likely to stay in the 
house, when I found that you were ont of it. 
Tell me, can; you-ever forgive them ?”’ 

‘Lady Chester was so sorry for me all the 
while,” 

‘‘And my father?” His expression. grew 
stern as he thought of the recent scene in the 
study, when the Earl had maintained that 
Miss St. Heliers must have encouraged him, 
or he never would have presumed to offer her a 
present ; and)had wound up by saying that he 
was heartily glad, after all, thatshe was going 
to leave; or she might have been laying a trap 
to catch a coronet. 

‘He t he was doing his duty as a 
magistrate, 1 suppose; but I would rather not 
see him again,” 

“ Yes, he was determined to ‘run in’ some- 
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[FOILED AT THE ELEVENTH HOUB.] 


body like the bold gendarmes. So he fixed upon 
you—the one person in the whole house to 
whom an indignity like that might be almost 
death ! "—his voice showing how much he felt 
it. “A poor little hunted thing you looked 
when I came into the room! What did you 
mean by saying that you hadn’t a friend?” 
after a pause, during which he had been con- 
sidering her with eyes fall of compassion. 

“TI was wrong, wasn’t 1?” with a small 
smile and a gratefal glance. 

‘Yes! so wrong that I almost wonder you 
sent for me.” 

“ They told me that you were ill in bed, or 
perhaps I shonldn’t,” 

“So I was; but only death itself could have 
kept me there. When I make a promise to a 
woman I generally keep it. Perhaps this will 
show you that Iam in earnest,’’—a spasm of 
pain shot across his face as he leant forward. 
‘* Paget and Mason both told me that the only 
chance for my arm was to be Less rar quiet. 
They were coming to have a consultation this 
afternoon, as to whether they could save it cr 


not.” 
** And you pt — ” ?” breathlessly. 
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He nodded. 

“T am to know for certain to-morrow.” 

* Would to Heaven I had never written!” 
and she clasped her hands in overpowering 
agitation. 

“ Listen, Ruby!’ he said, gently. ‘‘ Don’t 
you suppose ’a woman’s name is worth more 
than a man’s arm?” 

“Oh! but it would have come right; and 
now—now——” writhing as if in bodily suffer- 
ing. 

“It is right; and the doctors are only 
frightening me by a parcel of old women’s 
tales, so that when I’m cured they may say: 
‘ how clever we’ve been!’ ” 

“Ts if paining you now ?” looking at his 
sling with anxious eyes. 

‘*A little. Talk to me that I may forget it. 
I suppose now,”—leaning his head against the 
window-frame,—“ you will live with your 
aunt?” 

She shook her head. 

“ What then? You are surely not goinz on 
with this detestable drudgery ?”’ 

“I must!” very low. 

“You must not!” with unusual excitement. 
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‘Why should you always be sacrificed for 
everyone else ?”’ 

“It ig better. I would-rather have it §0.” 

“Bat I won't have it!’ his eyes flashing. 
“Ruby, when I first saw you I-said-if ever 
you wanted a friend or a hu ‘you were to 
come to me, Won’t you be my wife?” He 
caught hold of her hand, aud clasped it tight. - 

She tried to draw it away, trembling al 


over. 

** Don’t look so frightened. I’m not worthy: 
of you, I know; but I believe I loved you from 
the first, and I can’t get on without you.” 

‘ Impossible ! ” she murmured, faintly. 

He changed his place, dropped down on the 
seat by her side, and sli his arm round 
her waist. ‘“ Not if you love me!” he said, 
very softly, drawing her tenderlytowards him. 

She felt his b: " her cheek ; his eyes, 
no longer dreamy, loo! fall into hers, and 
her heart seemed ready to burst. Love in all 
its intoxicating sweetness offered its brimming 
coup, and she knew she must cast it aside. 
Her future must be desolate and very lonely. 
mary in its mercy grant that it amight be 

ort! 

“Not if I loved you!” she@ailtered, with- 
drawing herself resolately from ‘his envbravs, 
“ You have been so very goo’to-me. ’’ F 

“ Not half #o good as ‘to me. My own 
little Ruby, itds tnelee Goan mo." , 7 

There was the old olaitm in ‘his vive waa ’ 
smile which few women “had ‘been @bie ‘to | 
resist, and, with a wild iu her heart to 
do whatsoever he wished, turned her ‘head | 
away. 

“T must say it! 


I will mover ‘be any mudd! 


A quiver 6f emotion passed over his ‘hand- 
some face. He bent forward before she could 
stapect his ‘intention, and catching her hand 
to his lips kissed them passionately. Then, 
overcome the pain which he had been 
enduring” silent fortitude in order not to 
distress her, he sank back fainting on the 
— _ with clesed eyes aud -a . like 
eath. 


Raby sat by him, supporting -his heavy head, 
whilst a eontlict of i in -her 


and helpless and worn—all the woman! 

tenderness of her nature was called forth, an 

she felt ready to cast every worldly considera- 
tion on one side, and follow him if need be to 
the other end of the world. All her scraples 
with regard to Lord and Lady Chester’s 
horror at their son marrying a governess—all 
her fixed determination not to become the wife 
of any man till ¢i Yost star was traced— 
melted away at the t of his suffering. If 
he were i\l and wan er, she knew that she 
would neither have nor the right 
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Wife till that star is found!”’ 
“ me,” with a smile, for he tk y 
thet ‘@he battle was won. 
like @hat shall never : 
me, ‘@#wa we will look for , Rat 
comiug loser, “You don’t know what itis to} 
me, Gear, to be with you here, without «ny 


“A Quixotic s¢ 
us 


ayes to watch.” His own looked | 


hers, and his lips trembled, bat & 
not¢o Go @nything to startle hen, | 
whilét his fate was tetiging in the balance. 

“Go over i ™ pointing to the seit 
—— to her,@md Iwan talk to you better.” » 

e , 4 
=~ @on"t wee Why I diedld; bat as you | 
will,” 

“ Lord Alverley, I tink: are the mowt 
chivalrous%nan I know!” 8 

He @hook his head impuitietifity, 

o Le so semen l aii 

‘No momsense but simple 
repeated, gently, but fi a 
your 6Wn sister you ‘done To Mor 
for me; and now that « slur resisen my name, 
you difer me yotts!” 

“There is no slur! ”’ 

“ As long as that star is not traced it will 
be possible for some people—your own father 
amongst the number—to think me guilty.” 

““My father thinks you as. innocent as 
myeelf!”’ 

**T don’t think so—in his Heart of heart.” 

‘*And I am not to have you till this star is 
ay Why, I may wait longer than Jacob 

id: 

“You must not wait at all,” with a weary 
smile. ‘* What I do is nothing to you. Marry 
Miss Deyncourt, or some other Iddy of your 
own rank, and Heaven grant that you may be 
happy!” 

“Happy!” he echoed, bitterly. ‘As if I 
could put up with a woman like that, after 
having seen you! Do you know that your 
face haunts me night and day ; and I wake up 
in ry small hours dreaming that I have kissed 
you?” 

“I see my duty so very plain before mé; 
but you make it so terribly hard,” she said, 
piteously. “Have mercy on me aid Say no 
more.” 

“Perhaps you object to be the wife ‘of’a 
possible cripple ? ” 

The colour faded from her cheeks. 

“If the worst comés,” almost in a whisper, 
“I will do whatever you ask the,” 


truth |’? she 


on 
hae 
i ties 


of the kind would happen, #80 I came 
station on the chance, wid brought a flask of 
brandy in my pocket.” >. 

When she saw that a slight colour was 
returning to Lord Alverley’s cheeks, she in- 
quired the time fixed for the consultation on 
the morrow, and asked if Phillips would let 
her know the result, if she sent a messenger 
to St. James’s-street. 

The valet’ promised that he would. Raby 
hesitated, saw that the heavy eyes were about to 
open; and with a long, lingering look.at the 
face she might never see again, slipped away 
before Lord Alverley could rouse himself suf- 
ficiently to stop her. 


. CHAPTER XXXII. 

THERE was great astonishment in Chatter- 
ton-street over Ruby’s sudden appearance. 
Violet looked so startled, that it seemed as if 
she were scarcely as pleased as tsnal to see 
her ; and when it came ont that Cherter Chase 
had been left for ever, hér astonishmént knew 
no bounds. 

Sitting over the fire in the evening the 
whole story was told; and! Ruby was so en- 
grossed with her own feelings that ‘she failed 
to notice the ‘convulsive start her sistér ‘pave, 
when shé talked of the strange testimony given 
by Anna and the station-master. 

Violet covered her face with her hands. 
Knowing that the figure standing by the ‘door 





down to Chester Chase, and give 


t emotion ; 
heart. As she looked down upon him—haggard 








of the Bountess’s*bed-room was her own, she 
félt a horrible ite for nt saying s0 at 
ontte, Captain Marston’s influence was great— 
pet ee as to stop her mouth ; but as yet he 
failed to stifle her conscience, and it was 

painful to her beyond measure to deceive. 
She was full of indignant sympathy with 
,-end seid she would ike “to-go. 
“that detes. 


table Earl” a piece of her mind. ‘No wonder 


that her sister -80-white-and worn after 


being treated so shamefully ! 

“ And now, dear, you will go and live with 
Aunt Augusta instead of me; and then, when 
Lerd Alverley gets quite strong and well, he. 
will come and see i there ; —and—it will 
all end likea story in“& book!” giving her 
sister’s hand an affectionate squeeze. 

Ruby shook her head. 

“ You like Aunt _ 

“¥es, s0 much!” enthusiastically. ‘‘T 
really ‘think it would be great fun to live 


there,” 
“ And when are you to go there?” 
“Oh, she ame at once; but I have 
Off ws long asI could.” 
p27 "you were dying to leave 


ide the crimson tide. 
Ihave grown fond ‘of it—and 
S don’t know what she 


start. 
| ang mesn?”’ — 
e Park-gardens 
vic oirivg teach. No one 


4 - 


that Raby would be < to go 
she ‘was wparried, aid ‘not 


ee ea 


{hd couldn't 
help taking whatever he had a fancy for, so 
papa said no more about it.” a = 

“ Ah! that was when I was staying in War- 
wickshire, so I never thought much about it. 
I wonder—— oh, Violet! 4o you'think it could 
have been he who took the star?” and Ruby 
looked up eagerly. 

That night, before she went to bed, she 
wrote out every particular that she could 
gather concerning Fred Godson, #nd put the 
paper in an envelope dirested to. Alver- 

ey. Inside the fa 

“Perhaps your father May think this clus 
worth yom: eae Sr. Hevmns.” 

This done, she went ‘to bed awd slept the 
dreamless ‘sleep of the éxhatsted. She had 
passed through so much during the day that 
she could think no-more, ng was in 
abeyance till Lord Alvetley’s fate was cettled. 
She might make her plans; but could 
‘be carried o&b till the ‘knw whether was 
to do his will, or ter own. 

She had ‘said a his offer to 
Violet; and the secret of their ‘mutual love she 
buried in ‘the depths of her bosom! Time 
encugh to talk about it when ‘he ‘elaimed her 
i vely, by ‘right of tis misfortunes, a6 


his Wife. 
The next morning she went about her small 
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duties with such an abstracted air that Viole 
noticed it,and set it down as the natural effect 
of all ahe had ‘been th Full of eom- 


waited upon her with loving tenderness,.and 
told her to lie on the sofa whilst she unpacked 
her things. 

Bn oulbe 2-5 be as they are to-day,” 
was the unex answer, “‘ify planus are 
not nie settled.” 7 

“Good .gracious! you are not thinking of 
going back to those horrid. people ?” rote 
open- eyes. | 

PRuby shivered. 

«Whatever happens to me I shan’t do that! 
And now you mustn’t to me any more, 
for I ‘have a long letter to write to Mrs. 
be gt 4 

t did seem: a long letter indeed! When the 
early dinner was brought in it was only laid 
aside, to be taken ain. Sheet after sheet 
was filled, and still Ruby sat, pen in hand, ra. 
= with the gravity of a Lord Chan- 
cellor ! 

Violet fidgeted about, At half.past three 
she had an assignation with Captain Marston 
in K ton-gardens,,and she could neitirer 
make up mind to keep it, or to give it up. 

It seemed doubly treacherous, now that 
Ruby was.in the house, to sneak out on some 
pretence of shopping for the purpose of seeing 
the man who was all in to her, and yet 
dreaded more than any.other man on her ac- 
count by her sister. Ruby was looking 60 
white and worried as.it was—what would she 
say if she only knew ! 

Full-of remorse Violet got up, and, placing 
herself behind Raby’s chair, said, timidly,— 

“If you don’t. feel for .a walk to-day, I 
think I will just go ont for.a breath of air.’ 

“Do, dear! I 
I — see if np aclagrange «de eg ot 

ot. exptess her surprise, Violet 
hurried out of the room, and ten minutes later 
was standing at the corner of the street: with 
her hand clasped in Marston’s, her lovely:eyes 
shining with b fay» her foolish heart beating with 
the rapture of love's young dream! ’ 

At-half-past four a four-wheeler.drove down 
St. James's-street, and stopped at the door of 
a well-known baker’s. An elderly woman got 
out, and a soft voice from the i said,— 

“No. 63. ‘There, where the carriage is 
— Ask for Mr. Phillips.” 

Mrs. d, and, turning away from 
the cakes.in the shop, went up to the 
com “ 63, ep Sey sa servant opened 
it, answer , said, — 

“Mr. Phillips was in Tas Loneltp'e. zoomn 
with the doctors, but when he.came ont he 
should be.teld that-he was. wanted.”’ 

Onlignd tobe satisfied with this, Ruby drew 
herself back into the corner of the cab, and 

waited with what patience. she could. Num- 
bers of men, young and old,whose-names were 
well known in fashionable or. political circles, 
| ag up and.down.on the way.to their clubs ; 

ee ing of them, as she sat with 
her clasped tightly together, and herlips 
every now and then moving in prayer ! 

E thought was merged in the one desire 
—that bord Alverley’s arm might ‘be ‘saved. 
When she knew that the dreaded blight was 
not to fall on his life, then it-would ‘be time’to 
think of ‘herself! 


Mrs. Capel was very good, for. she never 
spokes word; but the silence was intolerably 
irksome to her, ard she sighed as if she had 
just been ‘bersaved in a wholesale manner of 
every member of her family! ‘The lamps 
were ‘atid ‘the <clock of ‘St. James’s 
Palace struck five. 

At last the door opened, and two gentlemen, 
with the indesttibible ‘air of a doctor about 
them, got into the carriage that was waiting, 

* and off, 

“ Now!” said Rtiby, hoarsely ; and Mre, Cg 
bustled out on to the pavement just as the 
valet came towards the cab. 


He-passed her without noticing her, and 


have to.go out later; but 


looked not in the least surprised to sce who 
was the occupant of the cab, 
“ Good evening, miss | ’ he said, respectfully, 
for in imagination he already saw a corenet 
instéad of a bonnet on her soft, brown hair. 
He anise a Pr ggte hoe ei ea te 
ey expes i t rest, and the 
new treatment they have prescribed to-day, 
they tosave the arm. Bat his lordship 
is very low, and wants.the greatest care. Any 
messag>, miss ?’’ 

“No, not any. Good evening; and thank 
you. Thank Heaven!” she murmured -be- 
neath her breath, the tears running down 
her cheéks ; and then, as the cab drove off, she 
put her head ont into-the frosty air, and look- 
ing op at Lord Alverley’s windows, whispered 
a sad “Good-bye!” 

Geod-bye to the old life, the old thoughts, 
the old wishes! Good-bye to all, and every- 
ans that was pleasant or comforting or hope- 


Her tired feet must leave fhe gardens of 
delight, and go out into the wilderness of lone- 
liness. and regret. 

It was Duty’s bony finger that beckoned, 
and Ruby St. Heliers, as usual, was ready to 
obey its summons. 

On the-wsy bome she posted the letter to 
Mrs. Upton, and waited with feverish impa- 
tience for the result. ‘The answer came on 
the day that Violet was totake up her abode at 
Hyde Park-gardens, 

‘Ruby !” she said, eagerly, as ahe came into 
the room with an open letter in her hand, 
“Aunt Augusta y desires that you 
should accompany me, and stay for two, or 
three days at least, Isn't it kind of :her?’’ 

——— Pell her that I was very 


Violet's face fell, 

“Then you won't come? -How  disgust- 
ip ~~ 

‘*T will not go anywhere, or see anyone! ” 
—speaking very firmly, and with a -hei 


coloar—*‘ till that star is found 1” 
“And posing it is.never found?” with 
eyes opened wide.in dismay. 


“ Then,”—with a small .sigh—‘‘I shall be 
lost like the star.” 

“Bat, Ruby, you don’t mean to leave .me 
for ever?’ forgetting.at the moment that her 
own .marriage w separate them effec- 


“You. will be in. good hands,dear; and if 
you want me, put an advertisement .headed 
‘The Lost, Star’ in the Daily, Teegraph,:and I 
will be sure to answer it.’’ 

‘“‘ You surely will write to. me sometimes ! ’’ 

“Tn order that you may tell my -address to 
the first n that asks you ? No, Violet ;.if I 
doit at all, it must not be doneby halves! Oh, 
ehild! don’t say.another word. What.shall I 
do rwithout you?” and in an uncontrollable 
burst of! grief, she threw herself .ypon her 
sister’s. neck, and sobbed as if her steadfast 
-heart were really broken at-last. 

‘*Ruby !—Raby!—~you frighten me!’’) and 
Violet, casting her arms round her lovingly, 
wondered if any lover could make.up for the 
loss:of ,a. sister dike this. 

Lady ‘8. carriage -was waiting out- 
side. Wine ‘hon stamped :and jingled their 
harness. -The.coachman, whose dignity was 
sadly outraged, by being detained in such.a 
pitiful .street as this, coughed again and 


red on an B h d 
“You ms ear! Be very ha ; and, 
oh! for Heawven’s sake, -have nation to.do 
with any man whom you cannot trust with all 
your. heart !’”’ 

Violet turned away her face. 

‘‘ Ruby; dear,,is.Lord Alverley so very par- 
ticularly good?” 

“As kind-hearted and honourable.a man as 
ever lived!” whe said, with flashed cheeks. 
‘( Never let-amyone saya word against him |’’ 

‘All right; but I wish you would .be as 

about someone else. Now,.good-bye, 
you dear, darling, perverse thing! Every 





detective in London shall hunt up this wander- 


€ 


ing star; and when you come back——” she 
stopped with sudden recollection, her lips 
me ip “Qh, Ruby, don’t hate me, whatever 
Ido!” 4 
Then seeing a question in the tearfal eyes, 
which were looking so fondly into hers, she 
ran down the stairs, shaking hands with Mrs. 
Capel on the way, and jumped into the ear- 
riage. 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 


“T never heard such nonsense in my life!’’ 
exclaimed Lady Augusta, impatiently. ‘‘ Be- 
cause an idiotic old Earl takes a ridiculous and 
scandalous notion into his head, my niece is 
tobanish herself from society, as if she’had 
‘something to be ashamed of! Violet, my 
dear, there are some people who are not par- 
ticular enough; but when you have lived a 
little longer in the -world, you will frad that 
there are others who delight in pricking theim- 
selves with imaginary pins—and Ruby is 
amongst the number! However, next week, I 
shall go myself to Chatterton-street and carry 
her off by force, I wish I could go to-day, 
btit Ihaven’t time. Have you ever seen Lord 
Alverley ?” % 

“No ; but I have heard that he is nice-look- 
Yin g Y”? % 
“(Much more than that. He is one of the 
most charming men I ever saw. If Ruby ever 
marries him, she will have half the women 
in London jealous of her. Go and put on your 
bonnet, my dear! Weare going to an after- 
‘noon tea at Lady Grimshaw’s.” : 

“Toan’t he rather fast, auntie?” and Violet 
lingered before opening the door. 

“And if ‘he is, the fastest men before mar- 
riage generally make the best husbands afver- 
“wards, Sir Arthur was not what you call slow, 
and no lap-dog was ever more obedient than he 
is now |” 

Violet went out of the room, reassured on 
her own account, ’ 

After all, most men seemed to be fast, ‘and 
what'reason had she for thinking that Osptain 
Marston was worse ‘than the rest? If only 
she might tell! 

‘On ‘the following Tuesddy Lady Augusta 
drove up to the door of 23, Chatterton-street, 
and asked for Miss St. Heliers. 

“Gone away,’’ was the answer; and it brought 
her out of the brougham and-up the narrow 
staircase into the crimson-curtained sitting- 
room, b henge had been her nieve’s lodgings 
only a day or two ago. 

a Give nts her eBtiress. I must write to her 
at once.” 

“T don’t lmow it, ma’am—my lady,” sighed 
Mrs, Capel; “she wouldn’t tell me where she 
was going, nor what she was going for.” 

“« Impossible! Didn’t you hear “where the 
cab went to?” i 

“Paddington I think it was, ma’am, which 
‘mademe ‘think she might be going back to 
lady Chester’s,—although I had understood 
the contrary.” ? 

‘¢ And did she take all her luggage with 
her?” “* 

“Every bit of ‘it, my lady, just as she did 
before. I am sure it went nigh to breaking 

my‘heart, it did, to lose them both,” and Mrs. 
Capel proceeded to cry. 

Lady Augusta rose at once. 

“ Well, itis very tiresome and very distress- 
ing. I must ask Sir Arthur what isto be 


When she reached home she found a letter 
from:Lord Alverley, written in a shaky hand, 


“ Drar Lapy Aveusta,— 

“ Tied to my bed, I am notable to do my- 
self the pleasure of coming to call. Will you 
take pity on me, and send me Miss Ruby St. 
Heliers’ address,-as she left a small piece of 
property in my hands, which I am anxious ‘to 
return ?—Yours most sincerely and apologeti- 
cally, “ ALVERLEY,”’ 


‘*Poor fellow ! I believe he is dying of-love 
for her!” 





She sat down at once and wrote :— 
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‘Dear Lornp ALVERLEY,— 

“Something extraordinary must have hap- 
pened at the Chase, for Ruby seems to have 
gone out of her mind. Pending the discovery 
of a lost star—whether Venus or Mars I can- 
not tell—she has exiled herself from her 
family and friends, and is determined to re- 
main perdue till it is found. From what I 
hear, Lord Chester is in some way respon- 
sible for this strange conduct, and I can- 
not help owing him a grudge. 

“Hoping that you are taking every care of 
yourself, and wishing for a chat with you.— 
Ever yours, perplexedly, 

“ Avcusta Rosa Craver,” 

‘There, if that doesn’t rouse him I don’t 
know what will!’’ she murmured to herself, 
with a pleased smile. ‘He won't be a lover 
worth having if he doesn’t move heaven and 
earth to find that star!” 

Lord Alverley’s way of moving heaven and 
earth was to worry himself into a fever, 
which took away the small amount of strength 
that was left him. 

Harold Jerningham, returning to his post 
at the Treasury towards the end of January, 
looked in at his brother’s lodgings, and was 
very much alarmed at the condition in which 
he found him. His pulse was so high, his weak- 
ness 80 great, and nothing seemed to raise him 
from a most unusual state of despondency. 

He saw that there was something behind or 
beyond, this illness; but Phillips, cautioned 
by his master, was as discreet as the grave, 
and would not give him a hint of what this 
‘*something ” viany bps Watching his brother 
with anxious eyes, he proposed that he shuld 
send for his mother. 

A shade of annoyance came over Alverley’s 


face. 
“ Not till I am at the last gasp, for goodness 


e! 

“Why not? She would take better care of 
you than I can.” 

“TI don’t want her care. Better have given 
a little more of it to that poor girl whom they 
drove out of the house like a hunted hare! ” 

“T heard that Miss St. Heliers left, very 
much regretted by all of them.” 

“ Ob, yes! take a fellow to an open window, 
tell him that the floor has been taken up 
behind him, then say you are sorry he has to 
jump out,” 

‘My father was naturally disgusted at the 
idea of your making love to a lady in her 
position under his roof.” 

“T swear I never did!” with sudden anima- 
tion. ‘ She was not the sort of girl to stand it, 
if I had tried.” 

“T know she wasn’t! So you took to wooing 
her with jewels, as if she had been a third-rate 
ballet-girl! ” 

‘“‘Confound the diamonds!” exclaimed Lord 
Alverley, his haggard face flushing with irre- 
pressible irritation. ‘‘I meant no harm—she 
was 80 lovely. I couldn’t bear to see Clem 
flaunting in them night after night, and her 
without.” 

‘‘] think she would rather have been with- 
out. But I must be off to see after some busi- 
ness of old Watson’s. A girl of his came up 
to London, and got into trouble last autumn. 
She says she was married at an office in the 
western or north-western district, and I’ve 
promised to make inquiries,” 


‘* Seen anything of Marston lately? He’s on 
matrimony bent.” 

* Marston!” in extreme astonishment. 
“Clem never told me that he had popped.” 

‘Not to her—some other Violet or Vio- 
lante!’’ wearily. 

“ Then he’s the greatest cad I everknew! I 
should like to thrash him within an inch of his 
life!” 

“T should like to help you, if he has be- 
haved badly to Clem. Was there anything 
in it?” 

“TI thought so. But I can’t wait! Look 
here, old fellow”’—and he came back to the bed. 
side—‘‘ you’ve got something on your mind, 
Out with it!” 


‘ Alverley looked straight up into his brother’s 
, face. 

‘‘Only this, that if I die, that girl will be 

ruined! No one else will take the trouble to 
| clear it up, and amongst them all they will 
| Spoil her life.” 

“ Nonsense! You and I will manage it to- 
gether ; but, for Heaven's sake, Alverley”’—his 
tone growing earnest, his face stern—“ be care- 

' fal what you are about, or you may clear her 
name only to break her heart !” 

“ The sweetest girl lever knew!" he thought 
to himself, as he ran downsta’ a ee renee 
into a hansom ; ‘“ but once itched by 
Alverley, I wouldn’t give a farthing for her 
chance.” 

7 7 * 7 * 

Violet St. Heliers tied her bonnet-strings 
with trembling fingers, looked at her own re- 
flection in the glass with unseeing, tearful eyes, 
caught up her prayer-book—ignorant that all 
prayers are dispensed with in a civil marriage 
—and, opening her bedroom door, cautiously, 
stood on the landing to listen if any one were 
moving about. 

Her aunt had gone to the dentist, but Sir 
Arthur—a strict disciplinarian, who would ask 
all sorts of inconvenient questions if he met 
her on the point of going out alone—was 
sitting in the library ting letters, and 
the liable to emerge at any moment. 

Her heart beat wildly as she went down the 
long flight of stairs, but she passed th: 
the hall without interruption, and closed the 
big front door behind’ her with a sonorous 
clang which seemed to her excited nerves to 
resound far and wide through street and 


square. 

Captain Marston was waiting for her at the 
corner of the road, according to promise, 

He had dressed himself with the utmost 
care, but there was no tell-tale flower in his 
button-hole, and the expression of his face 
Was nervous rather than exultant, as he 


pes ta her hand tightly, and hel her into 
the hansom. 45 


“I thought you were never coming!” he 
said, enc OO “T was desperately afraid 


lest somethin happened.” 

“T was obliged to wait till my aunt had 
gone out,” and she tried in yain to button her 
long black glove. 

e did it for her, but muttered as he per- 
formed the slight service, ‘‘ Couldn’t you have 
sported something more lively for to-day? 
They look more suited for a funeral than a 
wedding. It seems like a bad omen.” 

“T thought you always laughed at omens,” 
she answered with a smile. 

‘*T-don’t laugh at anything this morning— 
till it is all over.” 

“ But nothing can"stop it now!” looking up 
into his face shyly. 

“ Nothing shall ! ’’—the dark face absolately 
quivered. ‘“‘Oh, my darling, to think I have 
caught you at last!” 

Violet trembled, half with pleasure and fear, 
as she let her hand rest in his passionate clasp. 

Her heart was too fall for words. The 
thought of her treachery to Ruby weighed 
like a ton of lead upon her anxious heart. 
Ruby, the sister whose love had never failed 
her—who had tried to be father and mother as 
well as sister to the desolate orphan—who had 
sacrificed everything in life for her darling— 
and this was her reward! One ea drop 

iter another rolled down her pale cheeks. 

“Tears!” and with a slight reproach in his 
voice, he pointed to a wet spot on the front of 
her dress. ‘Montrose and Gifford, who have 
promised to be our witnesses, will think I have 
carried you off by force.” 

‘No fear of that,” she said softly, as she 
drew close to his side. 

He looked. down at her very fondly, but 
suddenly his expression changed. ‘I don’t 
see your bag.” 

‘* Oh, dear, I quite forgot it! Let us go back.” 

“Not for the world,” hastily. ‘We can 
get whatever you want afterwards, on the way 
to the Tae: Don’t look as if you were going 
to ory ” 





belt Ruby’s picture was in it!” shoe said, dole. 


«When you have me, what do you want 
with any one else? / am ready to give up 
the whole world for you. I told you to choose 
once for all; and whether you love or detest me, 
it is too late to go back now.” 

“If I detested you, do you think I should be 
here?” with wees lips. “I hate myself 
for what I’ve done—but—bat——" 

“You love me. A most convenient arrange. 
ment! If you had been as sensible and strong. 
minded pad py sister I should not have cared 
for you so much. Here weare! Why are 
you trembling so, child? You look as 
were going to execution.” 

“I’m notone bit afraid,” she faltered, though 
her little teeth were chattering, and her lovely 
face was as white as her handkerchief. 

Telling the hansom to wait, he hurried 
her across the pavement, looking eagerly 
to right and left, as if afraid that at the last 
moment the fluttering dove would be rescued 
from his clutches. . 

Two gentlemen who were eenfing te the 
office came forward, and Marston introduced 
them to Violet at once, as old friends of his— 
Colonel Gifford and Captain Montrose—who 
had offered to officiate as witnesses of the shor 
“A to: icked up by th brid 

o-m was pi up e eager bride. 

m and thrust into Violet's trembling 

ands. ‘You have only to read that out. 

‘I do solemnly declare, &c.,’ and when I have 

done the same, it will be all over. Nothing 

very terrible. Oonfound the fellow! is he 
going to ee te waiting all day?” 

A mist gathered before Violet's frightened 
eyes. In a few minutes more she would 
belong to Robert Marston for ever and for ever! 
Oppressed by the t of her own deceitful 
conduct, there was little joy in her throbbing 
heart, but a great overpo fear. - 

A door — and the came in. 
He made a formal bow to all the people assem- 
bled together in the narrow space, and without 
taking any notice of the certificate in Marston's 
outstretched hand, es ge to turn over the 
leaves of the notice- with quiet deélibera- 


tion. 

~~ Colonel Gifford exchanged a glance with his 
comrade in arms, and pulled his moustaches 
thoughtfully. 

** Your names, I believe,” said the 
in ‘a clear, metallic voice, “are Robert 
and Violet St. Heliers?” 

“ Look in the book !"’ said Marston, shortly; 
. but every scrap of colour forsook his face. 

“I do not see them here. A caveat has 
been introduced by the side of two others, to 
which they bear some resemblunce.” 

Marston started violently. 

‘In whose name does it stand? ’’ 

“The Hon. Harold Jerningham, Carlton 
Club.” 

“ This is some trick ! The fellow has nothing 
to do with either of us ! ''—looking fiercely from 
one to the other. 

* So he freely confessed later on; and fell 
back accordingly on the authority of the young 
lady’s guardian, It was you, sir, [ believe, who 
caused these names to be entered in 
the book ; and all I wish to know is, if the lady 
was a party tothe fraud? Did you-mean to an- 
swer to the eee Vera Heliers?’’ turning 
to the trembling girl. 

“Don’t answer!” Marston whispered, ex- 
citedly. 

‘“‘T did!” she said, faintly, too much be- 
wildered to hear his caution in time. _ 

“Tf the marriage had taken this would 
have been quite sufficient to make it a difficulty 
—as you, sir, were probably well aware—even if 
the lady had been of age, which I understand 
she is not.” 

The registrar, stranger as he was, could 
scarcely restrain his in tion ; and the two 
officera, after exchanging a few words, turned 
their backs on Marston, and. with a low bow, 
which was entirely lost on Violet, left the 
office. j : 

“I have the superintendent - registrar's 
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signed certificate!” cried Marston, fiercely; 
“and I defy you to refase to marry us!” 

The registrar shook his head. 

Bay Ore is no more than * bit of 
waste paper. course you can a to the 
Registrar-General ; but I tell you, Plainly, you 
‘haven’t a leg to on.” 

He whispered to a subordinate, who imme. 
diately went to the door to look ont. 

Marston looked uneasily over his shoulder, 
whilst Violet stood like one in a dream, her 
large eyes wide open, her hands clasped tightly 
together. 

“ You have not a peel of proof that this 
‘lady is not Vera Heliers ! ’’ 

‘Will she tell methat she is?” with a oyni- 
cal smile. 

“No! no!” she gasped, “Robert, I can’t 
help it!” 

“You are a little !” he whispered, 
hhoarsely. “If you would only stand by me we 
might pull thro yet.” 

He caught her handkerchief out of her hand, 
and displayed it in tri h to the registrar. 

“See, there are her initiala—the ‘VY’ and 
the' H’!” 

“V would stand just as well for Violet. That 
proves nothing! ” pulling his watch out of his 
~wais et. “Twelveo’clock. The time 
is past. I wish you good morning!” 

jo saying he closed the heavy book, and left 
the office by an inner door, 


(Zo be continued.) 








WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 


—++— 


CHAPTER XI, 


Tae days passed rather heavily in Colville- 
road after Herbert’s farewell. He had been 
such a constant visitor that last month—the 
little family had grown so accustomed to his 
presence—that they missed him at every turn. 
Mrs, D’Arcy deplored his loss more than any- 
one; for Michael had a keen perception, and 
guessing the subject was a painfal one for his 
adopted niece, avoided it sedulously. 

Bat hie wife had no such scruples. She loved 
Beat-ice, as she called her, dearly, but she had 
not the refinement of feeling to make her 
anderstand there are some topics too delicate 
for discussion. . She rallied the girl good hum- 
ouredly on the loss of her admirer, consolingly 
predicting that he would soon come back, or, 
if not, euch a pretty girl would soon pick 


up another 

For a week Michael suffered this ; then, see- 
ing his favourite grow thinner and paler every 
- Not by appealing to his 
was one of mind, 
not heart. He,onlys1id one morning at break- 
fast that he thought Beatrice wanted a change. 

“Camberwell isn’t the brightest place in 
November for a young thing. Wife, don’t you 
think the child would be better for a little trip 
somewhere? We want to keep up our prima 
donna’s health and spirits, you. know, or what 
would Mr. Gordon have to say?” 

Mrs. D’Arcy dropped the piece of sausage 
she was transferring from her fork to her lips, 
putjthe fork down, and gave Dora asharp, but 
not unkindly scrutiny. 

“T can’t think where my eyes have been! 
Why you’re just the colour of a mealy potato, 
child ! What have you been doing to yourself?” 

“ Nothing, aunty; I am quite well!” 

“She wants a coy repeated the musi- 
cian ; ‘\and she won't be able to get it later on 
when she is busy at rehearsals.’ 

Pons D’Arcy seemed struck with a sudden 
idea, : 

‘*Let’s send her down tomy sister, The 
kindest soul inthe world, Beatrice; she lives 
in a pretty little village—her husband's the 
station-master. It’s not a grand place, but 
they’d welcome you heartily.’’ 

Dora hesitated, 

‘‘T am very happy here,” she said, slowly. 
“T shouldn’t like to thrust myself. on 
strangers.” 


knew her mis 





“ Strangers! ” and Mrs. D’Arcy} laughed. 
“Why, Bessie would be hurt ! Hee —_ my 
niece be ape aneet to myjgister ?. I had a letter 
from her only the.other. day, envying me for 
having a young thing like you to keep me 
company.” 

‘* There, let’s callit settled,” decided Michael. 
“You write to Bessie}; and we'll turn this 
naughty child out bag and baggage if she won’t 
go of her own accord.” 

Mrs, D’Arcy was a very prompt person, and 
letter-writing was a great undertaking to her. 
She therefore retired to the front parlour to in- 
dite her opielle as soon as breakfast was over. 

D'Arcy lingered. There are some men—very 
few I grant|you—in whom the instinct of father- 
hood is so strong that they see, with a woman’s 
keenness, where their children are concerned. 
The musicianjloved Dora dearly. He went up to 
her and put one hand on her shoulder. 

“ It is better so, my dear,” he said, affection- 
ately. “If you stay away a fortnight or s0 my 
wife will have forgotten to remark upon Mr. 
Cecil’s absence.” 

Dora winced. 

“You mustn’t think——” she began. 

‘I don’t think anything about it. I will ask 
you one question, and then the subject shall be 
at rest for ever, I know Cecil too well to be- 
lieve he trifled{with you. Did you send him 
away because you believed yourself bound to 
adopt the stage to please me?”’ 

“Nol!” 

* You are quite sure?” 

‘* Yes! that you are’the kindest friend 
an a oa ever had. But you have got me on 
your hands for life, Uncle Mike ; you will never 
get rid of me in the way you mean.” 

** You be a good child and go off to my wife’s 
sister. Without wishing to hurt Camberwell’s 
feelings, the milk and eggs of this locality 
might be improved. You'll have plenty of 
country food at Vale.’’ 

‘* Where is Vale?” 

—=“‘T never knew much geography, Beatrice. 
It’ssomewhere between here and Dover—half- 
way, I should think.” ‘| 

* * * 


A big, broad-shouldered man with a long 
beard greeted Beatrice enthusiastically when 
she stepped on to the little rustic platform at 
Vale, and himself escorted her to a low-roofed, 
white house opposite the station, where a 

leasant-faced woman, very unlike Mrs. 

*Arcy, kissed her and told her she shonld 
love her very much for her sister’s sake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson were a well-to-do, 
childless couple, and they made much of 
their young visitor. 

Beatrice soon felt at home. It was quite 
a new lifefor her. Her hostess taught her. to 
make cakes and pastry. Her host borrowed 
books for her from the nearest town. In re- 
tarn she sang the old ballads they admired 
in a voice which seemed to them like angels’ 
music, 

There was no piano in the house, but that 
mattered nothing; singing was a second nature 
now to Beatrice D’Arcy, As she sat at work, 
as she moved about the house, she sang almost 
unconsciously. 

She had. been at. Vale. a week when the 
village was terrified by a railway accident. 

Several ple were killed, many more were 
injured, and removed to their. own homes or 
the nearest hospital; and Mr. Johnson, from 
sheer goodwill more:than any thought of gain, 
brought one of the. worst sufferers to occupy 
the second spare room, and enjoy a chance of 
recoveryunder the devoted care of the station- 
master’s wife. 

For two or three days the shadow of death 
lay over the cottage, Its inmates knew nothing 
of their guest. 

He was a Mr. Clare, and he had come, from 
abroad. That much his Ingesge testified, but 
no more information could be gleaned. No 
one came to ask for him—no one wrote. Mrs. 
Johnson, who spent.nearly all her time in the 
sick room, told Beatrice he had the bravest 
face she had ever seen. 

Meanwhile, Beatrice was becoming quite a 





notable housewife. She attended to Mr. 
Johnson’s comfort and the welfare of the 
family generally, and had proved herself 
quite a treasure; when one day the mistress 
of the dwelling came downstairs with tears 
in her motherly eyes. 

‘‘He has recovered his senses. And only 
think, Beatrice, he won’t let me send for any- 
one—won't tell me who I may write to!” 

“Is he very ill, and does he look very 
dreadfal? ”’ 

She had been carefully screened from any 
sight of the sufferer. 

‘‘He seems better. I should say he had 
turned the corner ; but we can’t tell that till 
the doctor comes. He Icoks very white and 
thin, and there's a blue bruise on his forehead. 
It’s not so bad as father thought. There'll be 
no wife or bairns to grieve if the worst hap- 
pens.” 

‘You are just tired out!” said Beatrice, 
with playful authority. ‘‘ Now you are just 
to sit down in that chair and have a nap. I 
will take my work and go up to Mr. Clare.” 

But a sense of the proprieties troubled Mrs. 
Johnson. 

‘*You’re over young, my dear, to be a 
stranger's nurse ; besides, you’re too bonny for 
a sick room.” 

The girl smiled and kissed her. 

&** I’m not going to let you fag yourself out for 
Mr. Clare. If he’s asleep it can’t matter who 
keeps watch over his slumbers.” 

She entered the room noiselessly, and took 
her seat by the fire. The curtains of the bed 
were drawn quite close on the side nearest to 
her, and she never looked towards it. She 
listened attentively, but the calm, regular 
breathing testified that the sufferer slept, 
and so she sat on by the fire working. 

But as the busy honrs rolled on and still the 
sleep continned, her nimble fingers grew tired ; 
she dropped her work and gave herself ap to 
a eee wie i 

t was getting very near now 6 anniver- 
sary of her first meeting with Alan. Ah! 
where was Alan now? Had he grown utterly 
reckless and hopeless since Blanche Delaval’s 
desertion ? Would he ever know that, far away, 
a girl’s heart ached for love of him ; that there 
was one who would willingly—ah ! so willingly 
—have given up her life for his happiness? 

The tears welled up into her blue eyes. Her 
day-dream was making her sad. Forgetting 
where she was and with what object, to rouse 
herself from the despondency which seemed 
creeping over her, she sang. 

Only a verse—a verse of that sweetest of all 
love songs—Sullivan’s ‘‘ Sweethearts,’’ and its 
sad, tender refrain— 


* Ah! love for a year, a week, a day, 
But, alas! for the love that loves alway.” 


Then she remembered all—the sufferer, his 
slumbers, and her vigil. A blush of contrition 
dyed her face, and she stopped singing abruptly 
just as a slight movement told her the invalid 
was awake. ¥ 

She could not reach the door without passing 
the bed; besides, he might doze off again, and 
she did not wish to disturb Mrs. Johnson 
needlessly, so she sat still where she was, 
scolding herself very frankly for her forget- 
fulness. 

But she could hear the restless movements, 
and at last a desire to minister tq the sick 
man’s sufferings conquered all other feelings, 
and she advanced to the bedside, saying, 

ently, — 
ar DO you want anything, sir? Shall I call 
my aunt?” 

The words left her lips, and then she grew 
pale as marble, she staggered against the bed- 

st for support-—it was he, her lover, her 
cra! the man whose promised wife she had 
once been—Alan Dene, Earl of St. Clare. 

Pale and delicate from illness, careworn 
from sorrow, and disappointment, some might 
have hesitated at recognizing him, but one who 
loved] him as his cousin did could not fail. 
It was the man who had wooed her on that 
winter’s morning—whom she firmly believed 
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might ‘have loved her bat for the wiles of 
Blanche Delaval ! 

And istrange, incredible a1itemay seem, the 
girl’s first instinct was one of deep thankfal- 
nes3, intenssjoy. True, he was ill—true until 
to-day they had almost despaired.ofwhis re- 
covery; but he was better. She eouldminister 
to him in his sufferings, could mutse him to 
health if it might so be; if not, could cherish 
the memory of his last moment#all throagh 
her life! 

She stood still—motionless. She had no 
fear of his recogaizing her. If Herbert Cecil 
had not done so in a month of close, confi- 
dential intimacy, Alan, who had given her far 
less of his thoughts, would be sare not to do 
82! She was quite safe. 

She never knew how long she stood there. 

Alan began to fancy she was only the fig- 
ment of a wandering brain, some beantifal 
vision ofa dream. She did not speak—she did 
not move. 

At last he stretched out one hand .and 
touched her dress, as though to discover 
whether she was in very deed and truth a 
living, breathing girl. 

That touch recalled her as nothing else 
could have done. His hand had -power to 
bring back her scattered composure. Remem- 
bering no one need ever know her secret, she 
said, simply,— 

“Did you want anything, sir?’’—-the “‘air”’ 
added purposely, because she did not wish him 
to know she was not really the niece of his 
host and hostess, 

“ Yes,” said Alan, with the feeble, linger- 
inz accents of sickness; ‘‘I want to know if 
you are real?” 

A strange smile crossed her face. Hedid 
not like dt. 


‘“*T have been watching you,” hé said, slowly, 


with painful pauses, caused by wantof breath. 
“ And you were so still, you never moved, and 
I thought I was asleep.” 

“You have been to sleep, but you are wide 
awake now, and Iam very real and human,” 
said Beatries, putting her cool, slim hand into 
his fevered one to convince him. 

The hot fingers closed round hers. 

“I wish you would stay here,” said Alan, 
feebly. *‘Iam_so tired, aud I like to look at 
you.” ’ 

She knew that the power of his intellect had 
not returned—that his fancy was nothing more 
— mew hee cfr em —_ 
yet the request er—yet. ton 
bea burning fingers thrilled her through and 


gh. 

“It is hard to be ill among strangers, sit,” 
said the girl, in her sweet, low voice. ‘* Willyou 
not let us send for your friends? Aunt says 
you refused to give their address ; give it 
to me and let me write? ”’ 

He shook his bead. 

‘**'There’s no-one cares. It’s all-over now ; she 
= forgotten—Mrs. Montgomery Smith!”’ 

“Shall I send for her? do you want her?”’ 
and the girl’s voice trembled, for she guessed 
that it was her rival’s married name, 

‘“‘T want nothing,” ‘he said, feebly, “ except 
to look at you. I think I must have known 
you somewhere longago. It seems to rest me 
80, Only to look at you!” 

And regardless of fatigue the girl stood there 
that the two aching eyes might rest on her, 
sincethey found the sightsvothing. And when 
Mrs. Johnson came up—ashamed at the 
of her own shumbers—to set Beatrice free, she 
found her bending over the sleeping invalid, 
and leoking not unlike a an angel. 

The doctor declared the next day that his 
patient was so much better he might be now 
considered out of ° 

Alan, for the first ‘was able to answer 
the good surgeon's questions, which he did 
intelligently and gratefully enough. Only on 
one point he was firm. He would not leave 
Vale ; though assured he could be moved safely 


“I have no home!” he ‘answered, wearily. 
“Let me stay here, where I was brought at 
first. These kind people have been too good 





tome for them to think mea burden. I know 
there are some Hindnesses no money can repay 
—their care of ‘me is one. But the se I 
must have put them to, surely they let me 
compensate them for that’! ” eg i 
** Well, you must settle the quéstion with 
rs. Johnson. I see you appreciate good 
nursing; hers isthe bes§ to be met with for 


. miles round!” 


The next time his hogtess appeared Alan 
asked his qheetion, 


“Am ‘Idn' your way? Do you want to get 
rid of mie?” 

‘Lor’! no, sit! We shouldn't go for to be 
so inhospitable and unfeeling! Whatcan have 
put that into your head?” 

So he stayed. 


Mrs. Johnson was his chief nurse, but there 
‘were times when she was too busy to be much 
with him. Her husband and the house had 
claims on her, and ‘now that the patient was 
so much better, these could not always be put 
aside ; 0 it came abont that | ly once a 
day there appeared, like a sunbeam fn his room, 
the beautifal face of the station-master’s 
niece, 

Sometimes ‘she sang to him, sometimes she 
inclined to , She sat ina prest easy- 
chair by the frees he bad seen her first. The 
talked: very little. He was too weak for m 
conversation, and she did not care to trust her- 
self too much for fear her assumed composure 
should give way. 

She ltttle -guessed the interest he took in her 
every movement ; how her visit was the event 
of bisday. And he amused himsélf in her 
gpeeeee by imagining a dozen theories about 

er. 


It was a very strange, usly sweet 
time for her. And afterwards, in the ehanges 
that crowded on her so soon, she liked to look 
back upon it. 

But it could not last. Mr, and Mrs. D’Arcy 
had begun to long forher return. Already 
Christmas was nearly upon them. Alan was 
better—so nearly well, in fact, that she could 
leave him without anxiety—not without pain, 
she knew quite well that could never be—and so 
she resisted all Mrs. Johnson’s asions, 
and wrote to Colvilie-road to fix the day of 
her return, 

Neither her “host or hostess knew of her 
destined profession, so they would not be able 


to tell it to Alan. oi 
vague she dreamed of his 
strolling into the Prince's Opera some night, 
and finding its principal singer in his little 
nurse. 
But that was in the future, and the ‘patting 


was in the present, and fall of . 
She was to leave catia: tie day, 20 


it was arranged she should say good-bye to 


Me. Clate the night before. 

Once, twice she essayed ‘to break the news, 
but her courage failed her; it was only when 4 
she was actually trom her chair to end 
her last visit to him she eaid, gently,— 

**I shall not be here to-morrow night, Mr. 
Clare; so you will have to have aunt for 
your companion.” 

It never dawned on him that she meant 
anything but a day’s absence at most. He 
fancied it a one night from home ; 
but even at the thought of that a cloud broke 
over his face. 

“ Going away! I shall miss 

** You will be leaving 

4 saw his mistake. 

“ oO 


80.” 
‘s00n.” 


you mean you will not réturn until I 
am gone?” he asked, eagerly. 

“TIT may not return at all—I ‘wm going 
home,” . 

“I thought this was your home!”’ 

She shook her head. 

WA Tittle, perbape, while 

‘A little, i stay here.” 

“Aud teres 

She shook her head once more. 

**You will go out into the great world 
again, and in its strife'and bastle you will for- 
get it all and your nurse—or, if you remember 


her, it will only be as one of the objects ins 
long and tedious illness.”’ 

He looked on ‘her ally. 

" Will you distrust me so?” 

“IT do not—only men.are forgeéful often.” 

She might have said, it was he who hai 
taught her the lesson of mistrust, but she did 
not. If anyone in the aorld had reason to re. 
proach him it was she; and yet so.unreason. 
able is a woman's heart there was no harsh 
word for him on her lips. Her blue were 
heavy with utished tears as she tho of the 
weeks and months—the months and years tha: 
might pass ere they two met once.more. And 
yet no th + of revealing her identity, and 
telling him the truth and who she really was, 
came to her. 

Dora Had suffered too much under her own 
name eyer to care to recur to it; there was 
only. one contingency in which she wonld ever 
call herself Miss Clifford again—~and that con- 
ency had not yet arrived. 
ince that first night she had never touched 
his hand—their fiogers had never met; now 
— went straight up to him with outstretched 

and. ; 


“ What pretty s you have!” he cried, 
as he tookthéem in hisown. “ Miss Johnson, 
they look made for fairyland!” 

She drew them away quickly and turned to 
leave the room. : 

“We shall meet again,” said Alan, firmly. 
“ When I leave here come to London, I 
shall‘make Mrs. Johnson. entrust me with some 
commission to your mother.” 

Beatrice smiled~a strange, sad, wistful 
smile—and then she turned away. That smile 
lingered in his memery for months. 

And so for a second time happiness and love 
had been near him, thongh he knew it not! 


CHAPTER XII. 
A spLenprm house near Hyde Park, farnished 
with everything weslth could or 


t purchase 
luxury desire. ‘Now-a-days if only le 
have money it is easy to obtain a nt a 
abode. Good taste be oye like 

a msn places 


his house and eheque-book at the dieposal of a 
West-end firm of}furnitgre merchants he can't 


far wrong. 
W duntgocry Hoase; therefore, ‘hed ‘all the 


ti 


He was quite enough6f & bant 
men of | ‘rank; 


to ; the had 
married the beauty of the 


previous season, £0 
that when be came up to town at: the end of 


“We do very rel?” he confided once tos 


boon companion. “ You see, Joe, we can’t 
afford to quarrel with each other ;and Mrs. 
Smith has to be civil tome for fear I should 
cut off the supplies, and I se, 
her little airs and graces because ‘was out- 
-and-out the finest woman to be tind last 
ear,” 

r That was how Mr. Sith talked 
of his wife. Tiis was the man cones 

head . A er 
Sepa ones of ae tty wh 
florid face, , wendy tésastaehe and 
whiskers, while his hair was of theexact shade 
of red vulgarly calied cartote, He was bad 
figure, and always contrived in the mostcare- 
fally-selected toilet to look many shades less 
aristocratic than his own butler; bat then he 


London, and they dined 
Blanche Smith was to the 
as had been’Miss Delaval. At 
hardly realized the price she 
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wealth. A long homeymoon ina great southern 
city, where, instead.of being thrown upon the 
society Of Mr, ‘Montgomery, she had been a 
reigning belle, 

Christmas at a conntty eeat crowded with 
guests, quite cut off from all old friends aud 
old associations, she had had no. time'to repent | 
her sacrifice, and to. understand that she was 
bound in close life-long companionship to a 
man whom she could neither like nor respect. 

She came down'to the drawing-room ready 
dressed for dinner—a,@ress of sapphire velvet, 
eut square to display the creamy whiteness of 
her skin, roses twined in her tawny hair, large 
strings of pearls upon -her neck end arms, The 
mirrors reflected her image and her husband's. 
They formed a striking contrast ; a severe judge 
might have labelled théir picture as purchaser 
and purchased—for Blanche Delaval had been 
just. as truly bought by her husband’s gold as 
had been the velvet pile carpet on which she 
stood, 

“Yon look first-rate 1’? was his plain spoken 
comment as his eyes took in‘her tout ensemble. 
‘‘ Tneversaw & woman set off dress as you do!” 

That was what he valued her for—as a lay 
figure'to wear his silks and jewels. But she had 
sold herself with her eyes open—she had no 
right to complain. 

‘Whoever d’ye think I met to-day?” asked 
Mr. Montgomery Smith, after a pause. 

“T have no idea.” 

Old friends of yours.” 

“ Who was it? ”—a, strange interest in her 
voice. ‘Do tell me, James?” 

“That ‘pretty little Mrs. Fane—your 
guardian’s wife—an awfully stylish-looking 
women! Why ever wasn’t she.at your wedding, 
Blanche? She’d have’been worth haying !” 

It'was the one couzitér demonstration Bee 
had permitted herself, She would not;come to 
Blanche’s sale, as she'persisted in calling it. 
Her husband had’given away his ward, but the 
ceremony took place from the house of some 
connection of 


e Delavals, and it was an- | 


Blanctié’s white eheeks. Dircetly the man 
had retreated she stood before her husband 
with flashing eyes. 

‘*Why do you insult ‘me before the ser- 
vants?” she asked, scornfully; ‘you will 
make our differences their by-word. Screly, 
as mistrees of the house, I may have an 
opinion!” 

‘“ As many opinions as you like if you keep 
them to yourself. Look here, Blanche, I don’t 
wan't to quarrel with you, ‘but I mean to be 
master. You promised toobey me, remember, 
and you'll have-to do it | ” 

‘* And if I refuse ?” 

She looked at him with dilated nos!rils, 2 
world of contemrt in her eyes. 

“TI don’t think you will be so foolish.” 

“ T will not be'the slave of any man’s whims— 
especially yours. You thivk of nothing buat 
money ; I believe you fancy'it can do every- 
thing’in the world!” 

“Tt can’t save fife,” he said, coldly; ‘‘ but 
it can Go most things else. I know it has 
bought me everything I wanted to possess— 
yourself among them!” 

It was trne—she could not deny it. 

** You had better not get restive !” he said, 
with a cunning #mile ; “ you would’only have 
the worst of it. I have broken in many a 
wild horse and savage dog ; I daressy I could 
tame a headstrong woman if I tried!” 

Her teeth were clenched with anger—her 
lips quivered with vexation. 

“You’d much better be friends with me,” 
he argued. ‘“ You know we've chosen each 
other, and we'd both better make the best of 
our bargain.” 

“Tf you regret yours——” 

“IT don’t say I do; and if I regretted it ever 
so it wouldn't be altered! You are Mrs. 
James Montgomery Smith, and provided you 
do the honours of my house nicely, and keep 
up your beauty and good looks, and a civil 
tongue in your head, I’m very well content.” 

His wife looked steadily at him. He winced 





nounced that Mrs. Fane was too delicate to | under the gaze, but was powerless to destroy | 


leave home, 

‘Bee isalways worth looking at!’ remarked 
Mrs. Montgomery Smith. * Did she say when 
she was coming to see me?” 

‘*She never mentioned your name. Her one 
idea seemed to be to get away. She'd. some 
awful swéll with her ; perhaps she was afraid I | 
should go.and tell tales to her husband !”’- 

‘‘Bee would nct care. ‘She and the se 
ore too nrtth attached for anyone to divide 
them.” 

“Oh! very devoted, are they? Well, this 
was a very handsome fellow she had with her— 
quite’ one of the upper ter. And she was 
awfully intimate with him, called him Alan !”’ 

Blanche Delaval—I beg pardon—Smith, was 
& woman of the world, so she heard that name 
quite unmoved, and said, calmly,— 

“You have got a wrong idea, a. Ti she 
called him Alan, it was her brother, the Earl of 
St. Clare.” 

“Lord 8. Clare!’’ repsated the cofton 
prince, with that intense respect only parvenus 
attach to rank. ‘Dear me! I.didn’t know 
she was sister to an earl.” 

“Tt’s a pity people don’t.go about ticketed 
with their connections to the peerage on their 
backs, it would save you stch a deal of trouble, 
James. You would know just theright amount 
of courtesy to pay to each particular in- 
dividual |” 

He was not a clever man, but he was quite 
sharp enough to know his wife was laughing 
at him. Anyone wiih more sensitive-feclings 
Mtr: Mowigonvery Benith duiky reablved t 

_Mr. Montgomery Smith only resolved to pay 
his better-half out at the first opportunity. 

_ It was not-long in coming, That very even- 
ing he heard her give some order to the butler, 
and he immediately, in her nce, contra- 
dicted it flatly. . ‘The servant looked confused. 


So he added to this polite = 
“You'd best attend to besper 10 my man. 


T have to our so I’ve a sight 
o give what directions please 1" 


the spell of it. | 

“ Why do you look like that?’ he demanded. ' 

‘*T was wondering why you married me! ” 

“I was @ fool to! Well, I can soon tell | 
you.” 

‘Tt was not love,’ she said, wearily; ‘I | 
know that!” 

‘Well, you were the prettiest thing out; | 
arid it was rumoured your price was heavy. | 
I bet a fellow a couple of ponys I'd get you 
inthree months—and, as we were married ten 
weeks afterwards, I won my fifty pounds very 
comfortably !” 

He turned to go. Blanche knew he would 
be playing billiards at his elub until it closed. 
He generally spent his evenings apart from 
her if they chanced to be without company, | 


and, so far from missing him, she found his 


absence.a true relief. 

Left alone, the wretched wife flung herself 
upon the sofa, and gave way to a few bitter 
tears. She had cast Alan Deue’s love from 
her—she had done her best to break his noble 
heart—and for what? To ——- a@ man who 
co her the subject of a bet—who 
frankly told her he had no affection for her. 

“ Well!’ said Mrs. Montgomery Smith, 
“I suppose I ought not to complain; I have 
everything I bargained for—riches, jewels, 
luxuries! I imagine James‘and Laresu d 
to exist without hearts ; for though everything 
else was mentioned in the settlement, those 
little poesessions were left out. I’m not sure 
that I should care to leave James, but yet I 
don’t like being told flatly 1 was married to be 
the permanent ornament of his table, and 
nothing more. 

‘So Alan is back. I wonder if they have 
heard an: of that wretched girl! Per- 
haps she is. dead, and Alan ‘is rich after all! 
Thope not. If anything could make me more 
wretched than I am it would be the Rmowing 
that if I had waited I could have satisf 
beth my love and my ambition.” 

She rose to retire to her own room, It did 


room that her train was of Lyons velvet. It 
did not make ‘ther happier when she laid her 
head on her lonely pillow that it was covered 
in muslin, trimmed -with Jace. 

Mr. and Mrs, Mentgomery Smith were not 
= the suecess in society the head of -the 

rm had expected. Certainly they were not 
ignored; at all large gatherings. the cotton 
prince and bis beautiful bride were welcome 
guests; but those small, select ‘‘at hommes,” 


those recherché garden-parties, those cosy,:in- - 


formel dinners which are the cream of social 
entertainments, did not number the pair 
among their guests. 

There are certain gatherings to be asked to 
which is a proof not only that you are in 
society, but of it. To these Blanche and her 
husband were not bidden. 

‘‘ I can’t make it out,” remarked James, as 
he read a@ list of the guests at the Duchess of 
Burnbam’s “ at home.’ ‘‘ Here ars the Manes’ 
names, and Herbert Cecil’s. Now, Fane can’t 
have eight hundred a-year, and Cecil is quite 
a pauper! How can her grace caret) fill her 
rooms with such paltry folks, who can’t ask 
her to have a bite or sup in return, while she 
leaves us, who could entertain her royally, out 
in the cold?” 

Blanche answered nothing. To her mind 
the reason was patent, but ail the same she 
was annoyed at it. No woman, likes to feel 
she has sunk in the-social scale by marriage, 
especially if the marriage itself is an unhappy 
one, 

“It’s all your fault !” growled James, “You 
never cultivate your own relations. I don’t 
believe you’ve been near Mrs, Fane since you 
came to town!” 

“T called once, but she was out, and when 
she came here I had gone to Hurlingham.” 

‘* Well, you’d better callagain. I’m sure it’s 
time. You might offer to take her for adwvivo ; 
they can’t keep a carriage ab their poky little 

ace 1” 

Blanche had to yield, She ordered her 
footman to direct the coachman to drive to 
that ‘ poky little place,” aud was morte troubled 
than pleased to find that her ex-guatdian’s wife 
was'at home. 

It was the first time they had met since 
Blanche left Captain Fane’s roof. They both 
felt a certain stiffness in renewing their ‘in- 
terrupted intimacy. Bee, in her soft, grey 
cashmere, looked far younger than the hanghty 
beauty, who was muffled in Russian sables ; 
bat there was a sadness on the latter's face 
which broke down ali Mrs. Fane’s resentment. 
She took Blanche into her arms. with that 

retty, motherly air which had so cheered 

ora Clifford, and -kissed her warmly on the 
cheek. 

“My dear girl! I thonght you were never 
coming to see me!”’ 

“I thought you ‘would not care !’’ replied 
Blanche, ia a low voice. 

‘I never forget old friends. Sit down ‘and 
be cosy. Let-me undo your furs.” 

It was so simple, {so homelike; so like ‘the 
dear old times that could never come again, 
that the tears stood in Mrs, Smith's eyes; but 
Bee would not seam’to-see them. 

‘You look a magnificent matron, truly! ”’ 
touching the sables with -her slim fingers. 

‘* And are’you happy?” 

It was out, in spite of herself, the question 
she bad not meant to put. 

“Who believes in happiness except children 
and lovers }” asked Blanche, a little bitterly. 
‘“‘L have everything I want, and James mevor 
— me’ meney,” 


“ And is there any chance of your having 1 
treasure money camot purchase? Are you 
converted to baby —, Blainche ?” 

Blanche shook her head. 

“There is no such chance—I hepe there 
never will-be ; I detest children, Bee.” 

“An old friend of sours has been staying 
here,” anxious to change the subject, “Herbert 
Cecil ; do you remember him?” 

“ Perfectly, he was your brother's favourite 








Two pink spots burned furiously on 


not lessen her anguish as she swept across the ' 


€ 


friend,” 
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“‘Not was,” corrected Bee, ‘‘he is so still: 
Directly Alan came home he sought him out.’ 

“ Lord St. Clare is in England then?”’ 

“ Yes! I wonder you have not met him, but 
he goes very little into society; he says he is 
ti of it, and I cannot urge the point because 
he is still far from being what he was before 
the accident.” 

‘I never heard of that. What was it?” 

Bee told her shortly, adding gratefully — 
“Only the greatest care saved him. He never 
sent for us—never even let us know he was 
in England ; it was only when he was convales- 
cent that he came here.” 

“ — he is staying with you now?” 

“Yes,” 

A silence so long and ‘deep that Bee felt it 
almost im ible to break it; she hailed it as 
a relief when the door opened hoping it was 
the servant showing in another visitor, but 
the visitor this time was a self-announced 
one, and the last person in the world she 
wished to see—her much-loved brother, Alan, 
Earl of St. Clare. 

No one but Bee knew how earnestly she had 
longed he should not meet his fair, false love 

~of other days. She knew how strong his passion 
had been, and she feared the witchery of 
Blanche’s beau'y, the fascinations of her wiles, 
might once again unchain his heart. 

She need not have feared, not a muscle of 
his face changed. With {the most perfect 
courtesy, but with the utmost calmness, Alan 
advanced to Mrs. Smith’s side with out- 
stretched hand, saying,— 

“ I fear my felicitations come rather tardily, 
but I hope you will allow me to offer you my 
best congratulations upon your marriage.” 

(To be continued.) 








OxssERVATION and experience combine to 
teach us how small a part of the incidents 
which chequer life can be foretold. Therefore 
it becomes the wise to enjoy with equanimity 
or to suffer with fortitude whatever happens. 

Arrer much discussion, it has at last been 
resolved, the Academy says, that the Crown 
jewels of France shall be sold towards the end 
of April. From the general sale the following 
are to be reserved, by reason of their excep- 
tional interest: 1. The Regent or Pitt diamond, 
bought from Pitt, Governor of Madras, by 
Philipps d’Orleans in 1717. This is reckoned 
the second largest diamond in the world, being 
surpassed only by the Orloff stone in the 
Imperial sceptre of Russia. 2. A sword, with 
a hilt of brilliants and magnificent goldsmith’s 
work, made in 1824, 3. A reliquary, mounted 
with brilliants set in a triangle, that dates 
from 1479. 4. The Mazarin diamonds, pre- 
sented by the Cardinal to Louis XIV. 5. The 
watch given to Louis XIV. by the Dey of 
Algiers, 6. A ruby engraved with a chimera, 
which is said to be the} largest engraved ruby 
known; and 7. A “dragon and elephant of 
Denmark,” marvellously wrought in enamel. 

Weppine Ceteprations.—* Hill's Manual” 
gives the time for wedding celebrations, from 
cotton to diamond, as follows:—The celebra- 
at the expiration of the first year is called the 
cotton wedding; at two years comes the 
paper; at three the leather ; at the close of 
five years comes, the wooden ; at the seventh 
anniversary the friends assemble with the 
woollen, and at ten comes the tin; at twelve 
years the silk and fine linen; at fifteen the 
crystal; at twenty the friends gather their 
china; and at twenty-five the married couple 
who have been true to their vows for a quarter 
of a century are rewarded with silver gifts. 
From this time forward the tokens of esteem 
become rapidly more valuable, At the 
thirtieth anniversary they are presented with 
pearls ; at the fortieth comes the rubies; and 
at the fiftieth ocours the celebration of a golden 
wedding. Beyond that time the aged couple 
are allowed to enjoy their many = in peace. 
If, however, by any possibility they reach the 
seventy-fifth anniversary, they are presented 
with the rarest gifts to be obtained, at the 

elebration of their diamond wedding. 





A MOTHER’S WAY. 


Paantom footfalls with the others 
Mingle o’er the nursery floor, 

Now that, angel-summoned, mother's 
Tenderest pet is gone before ; 

Or she seems to note them toddling 
Up there as of old, and each 

Baby grace that claimed her coddling 
Kiss, though now beyond her reach, 

And will sometimes start, forgetting 
Her bereavement till aware 

Of it, like a stab, while setting 
Foot upon the nursery stair. 


Thronging down they ’ll find her weeping, 
May be, there, and, wondering, say, 
One head o’er another peeping : 
‘Poor mamma is ill to-day!” 
But with ‘“‘Hush, dears! ‘Tis a weakness 
You cannot quite understand,” 
Kissing them with ening eakoet, 
She will take each little hand, 
And, unto the play-room leading 
Them once more, will half-disguise 
That with which her heart is bleeding 
From the searching, childish eyes. 


Vainly! From the pang of severance, 
Which by them is nigh forgot, 

She hath least of all deliverance 
In this memory-haunted spot. 

Tarn which way she will, some token 
All her sense of loss unlocks— 

Headless dolls and Farce broken, 
Scattered toys and building-blocks— 

Till the darlings left her pressing 
To her heart, she weeps again 

For the death-snatched lamb, yet blessing 
Heaven for those that still remain.’ 


‘* Gome, be strong, love!” oft at evening 
Will her husband urge; “ ’tis wrong . 
Thus to nurse a grief whose leavening 
Gentle time must bring ere long.”’ 
“Oh, I know, love! but,” she pleadeth, © 
‘Do not chide at my delay. 
Though I bow to what Heaven speedeth, 
I must have a mother’s way.” 
Tear-dimmed looks a moment blending, 
Brighten up with hops and love, 
As they hear small steps descending 
From the nursery floor above. 
N. D. U. 








PUT TO THE PROOF. 


—>—_—_ 
CHAPTER XXyV. 


Vast: looked up at the intruder with a 
slight shudder, The mocking light in Carl’s 
eyes raised a storm of indignation in her. 
How dared he thus spy upon her! Mark still 
slept—a peacefal smile on his face. 

ith a haughty uplifting of her head, she 
said, in a low level voice,— 

‘IT must refer “you to Lord Lexton for the 
private history of his guests. Perhaps you could 
prescribe for the nervous ailments of a fanciful 
woman.” 

“So — think the lady is but a malade imayin- 
aire, ow hard you women are upon one 
another! §So our old friend Dicksie’s daughter 
has entered the service of a troublesome 
invalid. Rather rough on Dicksie’s daughter ! ’’ 

‘‘ Pardon me, you are mistaken, Miss Dicksie 
is my maid ; her services are only lent to Miss 
Raby.” 

Vashti’s hands toyed with Mark's short, 
waving hair; she dreaded that he should wake 
and find Carl there. 

All the blessed calm of the Sabbath-day was 
gone to Vashti; her heart was stirred with the 
old, restlese pain and mistrust of her future. 

This man haunted her like an evil fate. Mark 
slept on like a child at its mother’s knee, and 
dreamt dreams of love, even while the eyes of 
hate looked down with disdain upon his 
slumber, 





Another figure came out of the shadows, 
and Rex's jolly voice said, quietly, — 

“What! you here Gonther? I have been 
looking for you, Come, I want your opinion 
of that etching I told you about.” ’ 

In a second Carl Gonther was drawn away, 
and Vashti and her lover left alone in the dim 
firelight, Vashti sighed and bent closer over 
oe arling, so that her breath stirred his 


reams. 

The firelight threw out his massive features 
in noble outline; the rigid lines of pride were 
smoothed out; only the gentleness and sapine 
strength remained.. His fine forehead, white 
as should be the temple of God’s image—the 
soul—tempted Vashti’s caresses. 

Oh! he was a brave lover—goodly to look 
upon, because of his manliness. Vashti felt 
love for him thrill every vein in her sensitive 


y: 

A draught from the open door vexed her, she 
feared its chilly breath might bring her Great. 
heart suffering, so she gathered about him the 
warm flowing draperies of her azure robe, 
Slight as the movement was it awoke him. He 
4 a second full of blissful Bhonghi, lapped in 
Elysium, cradled arpid azure clouds warmed 
near his lady’s heart$ while she, unconscious 
of his awaked sensen, rocked him in her young 
arms, and lookedjdown ‘upon him with deep, 
adoring eyes. 

Tears, born of her moved heart and its fears 
of future weal or woe, splashed down upon his 
closed eyelids, 

In a second his arms were about her ; his 
loved voice whispered of soothing love, and she 
in a beautifal abandon, wept on her Great- 
heart, and was eased of half her pain. 

“ Vashti, what are you hiding from me? You 
have a trouble co Sa will not share with 
al fa som aulice hee wt oe warely 
co etween us, i it that your 
love is lesséned ?” 

“ No, no, Mark, not that—never'that! I shall 
love you alwa Tam not well, that’s all. I 
feel nervous ; [ long for the breezy cliffs of my 
old home.” 

“‘ Vashti, this may be part of your sadness, 
but not all. Since you cannot confide in me 
wholly, I will not worry you—I want no half 
confidence, Let us o* the others ; I fear 
sitting alone with me bored you.” 

He rose and stirred the fire into a bright 
blaze, then stood silent and brooding above her, 
the light pla on his sombre face, Vashti 
felt her heart sink, and rising quickly she 
linked her hands about his arm, and laid her 
cheek against his sleeve. She said nothing, 
but waited for this black mood of his to pass 
and very quickly had her reward. With tender 
words, that oraved her indulgence, Mark 
caressed her, kindly, smoothing her hair softly 
and pressing lingering kisses upon her pained 


lips. 

FThen she left him, and went to find Hero. 
There was light and warmth and cosiest com- 
fort in Miss Raby’s room: Hero sat on the 
fleecy rug at Miss Raby’s feet. Miss Raby 
was wrapt in a costly dressing-gown, lined 
with fur, and sitting in a large, cushioned 
chair ; bui a cough shook her, and dark circles 
showed beneath the great pathetic eyes, that 
seemed to appeal for sympathy. Hero did 
not lift her head from its resting-place upon 


‘the arm of the chair; her cheeks were damp, 


and her eyes still dewy from recent tears. 
Vashti stood beside them a second in silence, 
then said, softly,— ; 
“You have been worse again, I fear. How 
I wish I could help you to bear your pain!” 
‘*No one Gan do that,” said the invalid, a 
little impatiently. ‘I am a bother to all 
I wish I could die or get well 
quickly.” 


“ Hosh! tis not kind to Hero to talk so. 
Has mamma been with you?” 

“Yes. Poor mother! she tells mo all ar- 
rangements are made for us to d Christ- 
mas at the Naze, I shall be ql to go home, 
I feel safer there; and Hero is anxious abou 
Dicksie. I must make the most of my old 
home while I have it.” 
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Hero roused herself, and, lifting the wan 
hand she loved to her lips, said, softly,— 

“ Home is where one’s heartis dearest—love 
only the sure corner-stone. You shall not 
despond while I am with you; your spirit 
will return, with health; illness makes 
cowards of the best of us. While Vashti is 
here I will get you some tea. Keep your 
wraps close about you; the cold is a keen 
intruder.” 

In a second the little figure fled, and Vashti, 
with tender, serious eyes fixed on the white 
face before her, said, gently, — ‘ 

“You must rouse yourself if you wish to get 
well and go away from danger. You must 
not break down or lose heart; all will be well 
with you when the spring sunshine shows you 
your new home. For all our sakes, be braye 
and true to your manhood.” 

“Do not mock me, Vashti! I lost my 
manhood when I consented to this life of 
shifts and shames. ‘I entangled myself in the 
silken meshes of deception for love alone. But 
love is not all a man’s life, and the silken 
thread that binds me has strangled the nobler 
part of me. I must be free or die; ’tis not 
disease, but inaction and ss, “aoc roomed that is 
killing me. I despise myself when I look at 
these tokens of my weakness! ” 

He pointed to his womanish garments that 
so well disguised him. A fire shone in the 
limpid depths of his dark eyes—no mean spirit 
pte ny his fae Sees. with « digni 

ith sudden stren, ie rose a di 
that nothing could Fiminich, and said, t 
tone of quiet conviction,— 

“IT must end this soon! I will see and talk 
with Rex to-morrow. While I am facing the 
worst fortune can find for me I am brave, but 
I can’t endure this skulking life. If I must 
lie perdue I must have work with me—work 
worthy of my manhood. While I was fighting 
in the ranks, side by side with my fellow-men, 
courting death, yet fighting like a man, I 
could endure life, rough and hard as it was; 
a BoP grea pw mre _—s of _ 
sig sounds— pered lux 0 
living stifles me. I Breall even the bes hay 
wife’s love. How can a woman love so slight 
a thing as a creature who takes refuge in pre- 
tended womanhood ?”’ 

‘“ Hero’s love is an unchanging thing—a 

gift of her whole heart—a loyal, tender heart 
it is that has love enthroned in its centre—a 
heart of gold. Do not requite her devotion so 
poorly as to show discontent. She suffers 
doubly every pain you bear. Wait and hope, 
tis not tor ting now; and, really, your health 
has made you unfit to fight for yourself. 
There are times when every soldier has to lay 
his sword aside, and lie patiently beneath the 
iron hand of the insidious fos—disease. The 
clouds are lifting. Look to the light. Let 
your watchword be ‘ wait and hope !’” 
_ “Oh! I cannot hope andI cannot wait. There 
is a fever in my blood—a fever of unrest that is 
wearing my lifeaway; and I know[ try the true 
hearts that love me, and the knowledge pains 
me most of all. I want to go away; I cannot 
live this cramped life; it cripples all that is 
good in me, pe ts makes my very soul sicken at 
myself. Truly my punishment is more thanI 
can bear! I cannot expect your patience, and 
I will not have your pity, dear; so go away 
and let me fight with myself in silence ; ’tis 
better so, Hark! I hear Hero!” 

In a second the impassioned misery died 
from the white face. The glorious eyes were 
curtained, the pa gn action of hands 
stilleJ, and Percy sank back into the seat he 
had vacated—a mask of quiet life that covered 
& volcano, 

Hero hastened to his side, and him a 
fragrant cup of tea into the hands she loved, 
saw it drank in feverish haste, noted the 
trembiing hands. and {weary pose, and said, 
reproachfally,— ; 

“You have been exciting yourself. You will 
have one of your bad attacks. I am soanxious, 
darling, Is it kind to me to court death?” 
ms et tis the only kindness left to me, 

ero!” ; 





“ Now you shall not talk or think so dismally; 
I will not let you: Kiss me at once, and say 
you did not mean to hurt me by such unkind 
words! What can matter while we are to- 
gether and have each other’s love? Besides, 
there is so much to hope for ; and we may be 
Hee, some day, if you will only keep a brave 

eart!’’ 


The young wife’s face, with its fervent hope- 
fulness and faith in the promise of the future, 
was beautifal to see. Vashti felt her heart 
stirred with sympathy, and she realised fully— 


“ True hearts are more than coronets, 
1And simple faith than Norman blo.d.” 


Vashti laid a caressing touch on the pretty, 
bright head, and said, a little severely,— 

‘“* Dear little woman! a man might count a 
world well lust to win such a love as yours. 
I’m proud of you. There, go and comfort your 
wicked, discontented mistress—I will not say 
your master till he has-proved himself master 
of his own dismal, discontented mood.”’ 

Taking Hero’s pretty, flushed face in her 
hands, Vashti gave her a quick, tender kies and 
left them. 


ad * * * * 


Months ‘had fied on uneventfal wing, and 
the Lexton party had migrated toj[Paget Naze— 
which was warmed and beautiful for their re- 
ception. Great wood fires gleamed in the 
disused grates, the walls were hung with 
Christmas decorations; everything had been 
brightened up to its highest pitch of perfection. 
Rex received his guests right royally, and hurt 
Barbara’s tender heart by the deference ke 
ne to the wishes of the sombre, sad-eyed; Miss 

y. 


There had been black weather upon the 
coast. The sea had encroached and carried 
away big bits of the mossy cliffs. 

The fisherfolks had a bad time, and the 
little shopkeepers in the town of Balmfield 
ver puue uite disheartened—business was 
so bad, and the winter had set in with such 
unusual severity. 

It was good tidings indeed to the trades. 
people when they heard of the gay doings at 
the Naze. The Pagets were a well-beloved 
people at their birthplace, and they were more 
valued because they spent most they had to 
spend among their own people. 

The lighthouse tower gleamed above the 
black and sullen sea, its solitary light looking 
like a big gem hung down from the sky. 

Old Dicksie heard of the arrival of his 
daughter at the Naze hours,before he saw her ; 
and when she came like a ray of sunshine upon 
him, he could do nothing but stroke her bonny 
head and say,— 

“ You have not forgotten your old father, my 
dearie. Oh! I have missed you, Hero, Ihave 
missed you sadly!” 

And she hung about the old man with 
fondest caresses, and showed the brightest 
side of the time she had spent away from him. 
He fancied she looked worn and worried—but 
he did not tell her so, sensibly thinking it 
wisest to accept her version of affairs, and not 
to ssem to read too clearly between the lines. 
But his heart ached for her—though he kept 
his cheery manner, and never allowed her to 
feel dull a second by his side. It was a 
— picture in the dull grey of the Decem- 

r gloaming to see Hero, in a rich-tinted 
velvet dress, kneeling at her father’s feet in 
the fire glow, her pretty pink palms turned to 
the warmth; her golden head catching the 
sparkle of the firelight, and her face all dimpled 
with delight ; and above her old father with 
an almost holy light in his eyes as he watched 
her, and listened to the pleasant sound of her 
longed-for voice. After she had. told him all 
the news, she arose and pinned up her dainty 
skirts, so that @ silken petticoat and dainty 
bnekled shoes could be seen, and began to cet 
the table for tea, Dicksié’s eyes followed 
her fondly, as she made tea in a queer, black 
teapot, toasted bread, and lighted the lamp. 

“ We shall have a rough night, I fear, dearie. 
You will not be able to get back to the Naze 
tillto‘morrow. See how the sea shows its teeth 


and listen to the fierce wash of the surf! We 
have had bitter, bad weather lately, surely!” 
“Poor old dad, I have pictured you alone 
here, with the gulls screeching round the tower, 
and the black sky hung low like a shroud—- 
pictured you lonely and despondent, till I have 
longed to hurry to your side to cheer you. 
Tis a dismal life you lead here, dad !’’ 
‘Maybe it is, my lassie; but it suits me. 
My weather-beaten old figure-head would-be 
out of place among the fine folks you fancy. 
And I could not sleep o’ nights without the 
voice of the wide, wide ocean to make my 
lullaby. Away from the sea I should be like a 
fish out of water. Somehow I seem nearcr 
Heaven up here in my tall tower; and what 
work has been given into my hands is no un- 
worthy labour! I only want tosee you happy 
and safe from all fear of shipwreck, and I ask 
no more. Life tides are at ebb with me—yours 
at flow. Each of us have our duties to pe:- 
form, and each will stick to their colours 
bravely. This old hulk will rest cast up high 
and dry here till the ‘flowing tide comes in to 
wash me away, and cast me upon anotilier shc r3 
at the feet of the Lord High Admiral.” 
“Father, I don’t like to hear you talk go. 
It seems as if you have cut your life adrift 
from mine. I don’t like your way of putting 
meé out of your life. Suppose I have formed new 
ties, surely there is room in my heart and life 
for the old ! I want tobe a dear, good daughter, 
darling. I cant’t expect to be quite as good 
as you deserve, but I can do my best for you. 
Love will point the way.” Then she laid a 
soft kiss upon his lips, and rubbed her cheek 
against his caressingly. 
The old man was touched by her pretty, 
loving ways ; and when she went on to teil him 
of Peroy’s plan for them to be together in the 
new home that Rex had arranged should be 
theirs, tears dimmed the kind old eyes. It 
was so sweet to feel his young folks had not 
left him out of count when planning their 
future ; yet he felt the new home would never 
be his in this world. But he cared too fondly 
for his little daughter to damp her hopes by 
his doubts and fears. 
When tea was over, Hero lighted his beloved 
ipe, and put the kettle on to make hot water 
or his grog. Then she tidied the room and 
made it bright and neat, took a square black 
bottle from a corner cupboard, and placed it 
with a glass, spoon, lemon, and sugar, on the 
table, hamming a merry little tune, as she did 
s0,in a sweet, bird-like voice. Outside the 
wind roared and moaned like an animal in 

ain, and the wild, seething waves leapt up 
ike beasts of prey. 

Old Dicksie watched his darling as she 
peered out into the bitter night, and shook 
his head when she nestled at his feet on a 
little stool that had been hers since infancy. 

“TI fear a wild, south-west storm, father ; 
tis a wicked-looking night. I am glad I came, 
It must be so dismal for you here alone when 
the spirits of the storm are abroad!” 

“T am used to it, little Wisdom. The voice 
of the tempest has no terror for me, for I have 
learned to hear the voice of the Great Master 
in it. Remember, there is One who can walk 
upon the waters, and hold the ocean in the 


hollow of His hand. Don't listen to the wind, 


pet; get your book and read; ‘tis company 
enough for me only to see you.” 

Hero shook her head, and leant her face on 
her hands, her eyes seeing faces in the fire, 
her heart a little troubled with a vague feeling 
of fear. 

The kettle hissed and steamed, the fire 
sparkled. Smut,a fine black tom, sat as near 
as he could to the fire, blinking his green eyes 
in idle enjoyment. 

All at once a roar of wind seemed to up- 
heave and shake the lighthouse. A fearfal 
feeling of insecurity caused Hero to cry out 
faintly and cling to her father, while the cat 
curved its back, its fine far bristling as with 


fear. , 

“Oh! father, how awful ! Is this place safe ? 
I feel it sway, rock, bend beneath the fury cf 
the storm!” 
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“My. dear, it is the safer for yielding a | 
littla! Do not be afraid, there is no danger!” | 
* Father, I feel as if there is, I never | 
the place so shaken before, and Ihave known. 
it weather many a gale!” i 

“ Ah! lass, and may know it weather many | 
more! ‘The old place will last my lifetime, 
have no fear.” 

‘* But, father, did you notice Smut? he, toa, 
was afraid, pdor old puss. See, he will not be 
touched, and looks like one who sees fear!” | 

“ Stuff and nonsense! Perhaps a spark flew | 
out and singed him. Come here, old chap!” 

The cat spracg to his master’s knee, and | 
crouched there, making no response to the 
caressing hand that smoothed him. . 

Dicksie said the cat got silly and sulky in 
its old age, and gently drove it.away; while 
Hero, to hide her disturbed looks, busied her- 
self in making the old man a glass.of grog, 

Dicksie watched her, knocking the ash out 
of his pipe, as he said, ‘‘ You have grown ner- 
vous, goody; you must not come again in 
rough, tempestnous weather; you are safe 
enough here, but it is getting backwards and 
forwards. Drink some of that, then go to bed 
and hide your dear, silly head in the hed- 
clothes.” | 

Hero shook her head, not. only at the hot 
Hollands-and-water, but at the notion of sleep. | 
ing during such a storm. So she sat by her 
father’s side, talking or listening with bated , 
breath, till the wind sobbed and sighed softly, | 
like one whose mad passion had exhausted | 
all its strength. Then, sleepy and tired, she 
crept away to her own snug, white nest, won- 
dering vaguely if there could be any real cause 
for fear, and determining she would ask the 
Major about it, and get him to-have the place 
seen to. 

The next morning Hero was up betimes, 
but Dicksie was before her, and breakfast was 
ready, and the frosty sua sent a pale beam in 
at the uncurtained wiidow. Dicksie’s bird 
sang, the fire crackled, and a cosy home-scene 
it was, wellcalculated to disperse Hero's feara, 





OHAPTER XXVI. 

Curistmas-Eve at the Nazo was welcomed 
right royally. The Major saidke intended to 
have # good, old-fashioned Christmas. Lady 
Lexton constituted herself queen of the revels, 
and her husband thought he had never seen 
her to such advantage as when she stood in 
the quaint old hall, dressed in dark green vel- 
vet with dull gold ornaments, and her regal 
head crowned with holly. This Christmas- 
Eve there was to bs a gathering of the poor 
fisherfolks, and a feast spread for them in the 
hall; and,Beryl madea gracious Lady Bounti- 
ful, helping her humble guests with her snow- 
white hands, with a kind word for each old 
friend in turn. 

Vashti and Hero were busy too, following 
Lady Lexton’s lead, and Miss Raby sat back 
in the shadow by the huge fire, where the yule 
log burnt brightly. : 

A lot of little ones were gathered about the 
sombre stately form, and each found a fond 
— and pleasant word from the strange 
lady. 

Lord Lexton looked on amused, and his eyes 
grew tender as they followed the gentle lady, 
his wife. 

“"Pis enough to make a man fall in love 
afresh to see you to-night, wife !’’ he said, as 
heo t her hand in passing; and she smiled 
back a happy, radiant smile, pleased with his 
praige. 

A piano had been placed in the hall, and the 
— sat before it playing “‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

arbara Rouse stood by his side, a little 
tender smile on her pleasant, plain face—for 
Rex. had found time to speak kindly to her— 
and as yet had not deserted old friends for 
the sake of that sombre, silent figure by the 
fire, 

A group of white-headed youngsters eyed a 
Christma;-tree with breathless adoration, and 
from the wide oak tressel a savoury steam as- 
sended to the oak rafters. 





‘* Mark is late!” said Vasbti, consulting a 
jewelled watch, the gift of her stepfather, who 
hearing Ber rcmark, said,— 

“What! impatient already. He cannot be 
here for another hour at least; and you, must 
expect to be by a big white bear, for 
tis snowing bh and he must walk here.” 

‘* Thad no idea it was snowing ! ” said Vashii, 
peeping out of a window that looked on the 
road, Ppa pc nae ight ; the snow4alls. thick 
and fast, alread made us ® wonder- 
ful white world. And, oh! Iseesomeonecom- 
5 =r must be Mark.” 

n a second she stood alone in the porch, 
then Speobenetie —— step, the ~vee fall- 
ing on head expectant . 

Two tall farms came towards her, but 
had eyes. but: for one, who hastened forward 
at sightof, her, and said, in an impassioned 


w — 
y darling, were you looking for me ?”’ 
Who else could tempt me out in the cold? 
A merry, merry Christmas, my master!” 

Her hands were.in his still, while she looked 
beyond to that other tall s' in the fur-lined. 
coat and soft felt hat; and she said, a little 
stifly,— . 

“Who is your friend ?” 

“Carl Gonther, I met him at the7station, 
It seems he has been invited by my uncle!” 

Here Oarl came up, and spoke in his soft, 
caressing voice, saying,— 

“Tam an exile—an alien; yet I know 
Miss Paget’s kind heart will find even ma. a 
welcome on such a. night as this !’’ 

Vashti shivered, as he took her {band and 
pressed it softly, 

For her all the beauty had flown—all the 
happiness of the season to be spent by Mark's 
side, pleasure to be shared by him, days 


“ 
“ce 


| glorified by his lave, 


Now a blight seemed to have fallen, and 
chilled her to the very soul. 

When she eutered the hall again, with. the 
two huge, snow-covered figures by her side, 


she was white as the flakes of snow that had 


fallen upon her bosom, and as.cold, 

Lord Lexton and the Major came forward 
and welcomed the new comers. 

Lady Lexton gave one startled look at Carl, 
then flew to the fireside, and said to the 


‘* Now for the tree; put your handJin the 
lacky-bag—all prizes, no blanks!” 

Under cover of the hubbub they made she 
whens to the sad-looking lady,— 

“Go to your room—feign illness, anything; 
but do not mest the lynx-eyes over there un- 
prepared!” 

One startled glance, and the shadowy figure 
flitted away. oR the wide staircase, and Lady. 
Lexton stood alone in the centre of an excited 
group of children; and Vashti, with a sigh of 
supreme relief, said, as she joined her,— 

“A narrow escape !”’ 

Carl came to Lady Lexton’s side, smiling 
and radiant, made.a pretty speech, and then 
hastened away to one of the shadowy rooms 
above to divest. himself of his coat, and re- 
move the stains of travel. 

When he returned to the hall a great:excite- 


mvaah th a Daper a from a bonbon, 


| children, — 


Vashti, 
was standing on le dis ifta. to 
all, and ® madly-happy soot af weet 
watched Sogerly. 

Barbara stood by with a baby in 
lool “her malty arenes mkane “deilt 
a lool on i a 
to Rex’s heart, ng 
of little children, that makes the noble- woman. 


Vashti, besides the paper of Normand 
fashion, had on a. n estagn Sm and.sgeane 


g. smiling 
now and.again at the pretty picture hia. be, 
ie - shame but. he so oneds with. 

ar aa he saw Carl join tha group, 
and toomeh bis baasen. the whele scene. 


He could hear Lady Lexton’s ri la 
and the shout of the leet chides ek 


showed the gracious. love: 


ply clear, fresh, voice calling out the 
cles. 

Mark was laying down the law, in his em- 
phatic way, about a social topic, when a sbrill 
ery of terror, in a, well-loyed voiee, and the 
Ww “ Mark, Mark, save me!” made him turn 

uiekly, te see Vashti in flames. One of the 

hristmas candles had caught the peper 
finery, and she. was one blaze of light, rk 
was on the spot in an instant; but there was 
one before him. 

Carl Gonther had hastily enveloped her in 
a Turkish rug, and sueceeded in extinguishing 
the flame, A cry of horror had burst from 
Mark, and, with words of loving pity, he took 
his out of Carl’s arms, and quick 
examined to see if she had been injure 
The shock was sudden and awful to them all. 
Vashti had fainted from fri but 
was, but slightly injured. One of her arms 
was burnt; and some of her beautiful hair. 

‘You had better go to bed, dear,” said Lady 
Lexton, when Vashti had recovered sufficient] 
to bear the removal of her scorched an 
blackened dress, 

“‘ Nonsense, mamma, dear! I am quite well 
now Ms. Tail han so kindly bandaged ‘ay 
arm. Hero will ve chy a to Sar Iw 
be with you almostly directly, I don't want 
to spoil sport if I can help it, .Go down and 
tell that tiresome Mark I am all right.” 

“Tam afraid you will feel worse to-morrow, 
dear! I wish you would go to bed and rest.” 

“My ncezert lets mother, 7 really syed 
~quite s' . Do you suppose Tam going to 
take up the ré/e of the interesting yourg lady— 
all nerves and nonsense! I assure you I am 
in excellent health and spirits, and intend to 
enjoy the fan with the rest of you. Ido hope 
none of the toys were spoilt; I promised there 


should be no blanks.” 

Vashti almost her mother from the 
with Hero's help, dressed afresh in 
a ' ing robe of terra-cetta plush. 
Hero dressed v carefully, and 


t. it low over the forehead, that was 
slig oily reddened ; with a bunch of cool- 


room ; then, 


looking, white Japanese chrysanthemums she 
descended, leaning her hand lightly on Hero’s 
shoulder to steady herself—for, in spite of 
her boasted strength, she felt unnerved .aud 
shaken. f 

Mark had been standing moodily by the 
fire looking into the blaze, and beside him 
stood Carl, whose hands were bandaged. 

Lady Lexton satin the great catved chair, 
looking like a queen. Above, leaning over her 
anxiously, stood her husband. Barbara and 
her father were busily distributing the re- 
mainder of the Christmas gifts; and the ser- 
vants, in smart apparel, were actively clearing 
the hall, so that the revels should end with a 
dance 


Te sight was quaint and picturesque in the 
extreme. Vashti paused a moment on the 
stairs, and looked at the happy children, the 
stalwart fishermen’ and lads, and their jolly 
buxom wives and sweethearts, Thenhereyes 
wandered to the stately group by the fire, and 
.@ thrill of pride stirved her at. sight of ber 
mother’s beanty, and her lover's noble, manly 
looks. 


Tongest om Mark—so long 
that he, by some secret sym- 
and Ti his eyes to see 
Pr , framed in shadows. 
meet her, his fine face 

all aglow with j 


Carl follow him with his eyes, and saw 
the bright picture, and the beantiful love-light 
in Vi ’s face. A strange smile came into 
his eyes, and he, too, went to meet her, say- 


“I am se relieved to see you. Ifeared the 
shock would upset you; tis very brave of you 
te shaw such of 

“Miss Paget has 
a her 

Vashti smiled, and said, 

“I am very grateful to 


Her eyes li 
and so earnes 


Bor liken beat 
He started 


nerve, . 
lenty of pluck,” said 
band through’ his arm 


you, Me Gonther, 


| for your presence of mind and prompt atten- 
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tion. I know you saved me from a great deal 
of sufferip 

She s' ka apteg, bog once apon the man 

she looked: upon. as natural enemy, and 

hia: hands: bandaged, spoke compas- 

+ to him; and touching them, she 


ga 


wounds; that takes out the 
at once,” 


her,, and talked quietly 
their ey oe hageiner for, as he. reminded 
oo she had promised to marry him before 

e new year 

Vashti loa loaked. troubled, and tried to make. 
= bor — eo et 

ark felt-a little hurt tat though teens F 
humour her this one night, seeing 
turbed she looked. 

Rex sat ae to the piano, and started a 
country dan 

Lord Tatton led Beryl to the top. Carl put 
his arms audaciously about Hero, and led ~ 
to the bottom. In a twinkling all was f 
seliigpenpte: grew: bright, cheeks flashed, lig 
smiled. 

Barbara. marched her school-children into a 
ae ou with a jolly smile. 

Her father; foogetting his cloth, led ont Mrs. 
Trail, who looked ready to drop with fright; 
and Vashti, putting her hand in Mark’s, 
said sweatly,— 

“+ Tl could:not dance, dear ; and Bah’s feet are 
aching to be among them.' Take her and join 
the frelia; it a eanenesianentels you.” 

Mankt didi his ledy’s bidding, and the old 
hall. rang with life aud. mexriment. Up the 
sides and down the middie, away they went. 


ing of icenaien that did net promiae, much en- 
joyment from the romp. She: saw Peggy 
arranging some ol@ paneh-bowls on an oak 
table; then, looking beyond, saw a sombre, 
silent figure steal down the stairs unnoticed 
by the merry crowd. She almost czied ont in 
tenn ae Mansa hand, 


glasses, and long, cli ; 





Vashti shook her heads—he was horribly 
pale and scared; and when she saw Carl's 
keen eyes turn toward her shadowy corner, 
to scan the supposed Miss, Raby, a shiver ran 
through her 


ion. Therewag no flinch- 
—only the thin white hand that held the 

ack -spangled fan clenched the f tis 

teitshod and lan ompet Oareeil 


Not so her com 


Prarteg meade mene ye a Baby, and ional ig 


atch hegre las and saw Miss R: 


bow with” coquettish grace, and heard Car 

engage her in one-sided converse about customs 
of the olden times—heard the lisping voice 
babble on in frivolous chatter—saw the puzz'ed 
look in Mark’s eyes; for 
Miss Raby the most sensible: of women, and 
her flippant,.talk now jarred on him—for was 
she not his. darling’s friend, and was she 
worthy, after all, of that distinction? 

When all the poorer: guests were gone, each 
made happy by gifts aud good wishes, Lady 
Lexton led the way to the dining-room, where 
a dainty repast was spread. The gentlemen 
were, very chatty, for -— had dipped largely 
into the excellent punch Peggy had brewed ; 
batone and all did justice to the good things, 

Miss*Raby sat a long distance from Carl 
Gonther, yet Carl several times singled her 
pul and listened to her leyel, lisping speech 

great attention, Aftersupper Miss Raby 
found aseat by the fire, and Lady Loxton sat 
beside her. 

Mark looked moody and annoyed, for Vasbti 
for once in her life could fairly;be acoused of 
flirting, and that, too, with Carl Gonther. He 
turned over her music, and sat toying with 
the fan that hung by herside. An exultant 
light was in his dark eyes, He was abiagoring 
subtlely sweet flattery to her-—her only thosgh 
seemed to be now to keep him by her side, 

I fancy every pretty woman has the. 
of coquetry about her ; and to-night this. touch 
of Eve peeped out in ‘honest, earnest Vashti. 
Her hands idly touched the keys, awaking soft, 
slumbrous sounds; her eyes were dusky with 
pein. yet her lips smiled, and her sweet voice 
~ on lightly aa a baby stream babbies | 


river, 
Their conversation tarned 


and Vashti asked what name 


cee ar wonld gi give 
= pape ett REY ose for her; and 
he said, looking into. her 


as I 
You 





Mark had imagined 





‘*T am afraid I should be a failure—my heart 
would not be in my work.” 

“ You do not know what is in you—what un- 
known, untried force and power. Something 
tells me.this vital spark of s I surmise in 
you will one day burst forth reaplendent, and 
consume. all timidity in you,” 

“ Please. do not sonaliionn anything so un- 

leasant. I haye no paxy fe ‘beyond being 
appy.” 

a shook his head, and confessed he never 

d understand the spirits that could tamel: 
ay their dnty in a,~: state of life whic 
call them 


is pleased Heaven to 
ie Lady. 


; odor onto the roam, anand, 


ip voles Ul : 
tok gown to. madden me with 
What cruel ca s seorated 


let me go to “bed without a 


from you. I know my con- 
to. you, yet I 


, seemed sixange 
entreat you to forget it--itmeant no disloyalty 


to you.’ 

“‘ Vashti, I hate that fellow Gonther! I know 
he is insincere, and too vain to be trusted with 
a good woman’s favour. He has haunted you 
for months, What does it mean but a 
desire to win you from me?” 

“ He will never do that, Mark, I hate him ! 
I would rather die than be his wife; yet there 
are reasons. that concern more than myself, 
why I dare not quarrel with him,” 

‘You have a secret from me, Vashti, and 
"tig, shared by that man. Trust me, darling; 
tell me.the trouble. Who knows but that I may 
be able to help you!” 

“No one can help me, Mark, You oan 
trust me and love me, ard so take the sting 
out of my misery, but even you can do no 
more; and I fear your jealous temper will not 
even let you do that!” 

‘*Vashti, ’tis. galling that that man shonld 
share your secret, and your future huaband be 
shut out from your confidence.” 

Vashti clung to him, ane. 1° gathered her 
closer, and continued in alow, pained peeeer 

**Darling! ae hurts me to thi you, my 
less, bla irl, involved in that lees 
fate, Bem seg oy and c give me the right to 
protect you from him. I feel he will ensnare 
you—wreck your beautiful yo life ; for oh! 

queen, bad as I think h believe his 
sdmization fox you is sincere, aa such love. ag 
his.is to. be feared.” 

Vashtishudderei, then said, sotly — 

“‘ Would you take me, dearest, wing I 
was burdened with a seoret that I could not 
share with you ?—-a secret that I have a 
= rig hecause it, concerns the safety—ov 

e—of one I love! Hush! The oe : 
sre of ig.a holy tie, of natures making. The 
in ib to raise a.lover's or te . 


nae 

j Mark FicGia ae a did not a the 
idea of aeoceta. They new, rarely mean 

good to anyone; aad be cavld s ym thal 
of his; Garling’s. innecent life shadowed 


+3, mmpators Ana mayelary thes jnaloes song 
its. ev 


Goshen Yet yo tals hin. lowe tor 
4 . is love 
a go endure much ; pal We hears. 

at the thought of 


with the barrier. of a secret rye 
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[TWO TALL FORMS CAME TOWARDS HER, BUT SHE HAD EYES BUT FOR ONE.) 


Then his 7% sought the sad face and plead- 
ing eyes of Vashti, who felt as if every hold 
in life was slipping from her. That look, so 
full of love and entreaty, conquered. Mark 
kissed her solemnly, and said,— 

‘*T will trust you, but you must come to me 
as my wife, I must guard and overlook your 
life. We love one another, and I know you to 
be a pure, good woman, worthy to be the 
mother of angels. We will be married soon, 
dear. What use to wait, when waiting may 
only bring dissension between us! Say you 
will marry me soon, sweet ; and say you love 
me!” 

‘“‘T love you more than I can say. To be your 
wife is the one wish of my heart, Your faith 
in me has exalted me above myself. Oh, my 
darling! my greatheart! how can I make 
you understand all your love is to me?”’ 

‘My own heart makes me understand. My 
love, my life, my darling! I shall count every 
day a lifetime till you come to me my wife, 
the crown and glory of my manhood!” 

Oh! comforting word. Oh! balm to a 
bruised heart. Long after, when the tempests 
of life beat upon her, Vashti recalled that 
hour of blissfal hope—recalled and marvelled 
how one could live after losing such a joy ! 

That night, when all the household slept, 
Vashti lay awake watching the frosty stars, 
and exulting in her greatheart’s trust ; and 
she fell asleep in peace and goodwill to all 
the world. In another chamber— a’ dark 
room whose ceiling was raftered in carved 
oak, and the walls heavy with old tapestry— 
Carl Gonther paced the floor in feverish un- 
rest. 

Vashti’s ripening beauty were his thoughts. 
With such a wife to give a man prestige, 
what could not his ambition compass! Then, 
too, he knew Lord Lexton had agreed to give 
her a handsome dot—and Lord Lexton was 
not the sort of man to go from his word, no 
matter who she married. The temptation to 
win her was strong upon him. But how to com- 
pass his desire—there was the hitch ! 





Suddenly a thought struck him; rubbing 
his hands together softly, he smiled and said, 
under his breath,— 

‘** Mies Raby! she shall be the lash!” 

Oatside the snow fell softly, and the waits 
sang of ‘* Peace upon earth and mercy mild,” 
and greatheart stirred in his sleep as though 
an angel’s voice had warned him of danger ; 
and in her room Lady Lexton lay sobbing with 
hot, tired eyes, for the sound of the waits re- 
called her youth and all the promises tifat had 
died since then. 

Christmas Day dawned bright and clear 
When the party met at breakfast Mies Raby 
was absent, and Lady Lexton said she was 
over tired. 

Vashti came down bonny and beantifal, with 
her heart singing within her for joy. Mark 
met her with a smile, and Carl’s dark eyes 
pe oop upon = with new yi ee ep in- 
terest of a possible possessor. She was good 
style, he decided—from the sole of her dainty 
foot to the top of her regal head; a woman a 
man might feel proud of. 

After breakfast they all went to church, and 
Mark heard his lady’s voice soar above the 
rest in bird-like melody. 

The parson preached of “ Charity,” and his 
kindly -words went home to the hearts of 
many. ‘Let your hearts be uplifted to the 
oy of that soul of all charity—your Saviour. 

hink gvil of none, for as a man judgeth so 
shall he be judged ! ” 

Thus spoke the minister, and Mark pressed 
Vashti’s hand, and all doubt of her died out 
as her true, steadfast eyes sought his, brimful 
of patient love, 

Back again at the Naze, the party met Hero 
in the hall, warmly wrapped, and carrying in 
her hand a basket laden with good things. 
Her cheeks were pink as coral, her eyes—bean- 
tiful blue-bell eyes—shone like stars. 

Vashti paused to say to her,— 

**So qe are off to your father? Give my 
love to him ; and, remember, ‘we do not ‘6xpect 
you back till to-morrow. Perhaps I will fetch 





you. Wish Dicksie a happy Christmas for 
me!” ; 

Here Carl came up and said, lightly,— 

“Good-bye, Miss Dicksie—a happ: Christmas 
I hope the lighthouse won’t be blown down 
before yor get back. Folks say it totters con, 
siderably,” a 

Hero turned pale, remembering the last 
night she had spent with her father. With 
vivid force the terror of that time returned, 
and her heart sank with a foreboding. 
A sudden thought struck her, and added to 
her dread. Her father had told her the rats 
that had once besieged the lighthouse had 
vanished as if bs Sey: oe during the last month. 
And the old saying that “‘ rats desert the sink- 
ing ship” returned, and haunted her like a 
prophecy of evil. . 

(To be continued.) 








Moyorony.—Fashionable life is exhausting 
and tiresome in its dissipations. On the other 
hand, the evenings of great numbers of families 
are generally of monotonous humdrum, They 
involve an assemblage of the same people, the 
same surroundings, the same pehorfamilias 

awning over his r, and the same queru- 
ous mamma oe oe —_ 
Fresh le with fresh thought, atmos- 
phere, oe to stir up and agitate the 
pool of domestic ation, are 8 needed 
and sadly scarce. ere needs to be al 
constant succession of such fresh 
bring about these results, The world is fall 
of men and women, and in a better ted 
life it would be the business after the day’s 
work was done to entertain each other and give 
each other fresh life, As it is now, hundreds 
if not thousands of our households are little 
better than cells for the incarceration of each 
family. Thousands are thus worn out pre- 
rane, ate iaighnbe pitied ever ss 
recreation. ere mig 
graves of many: ‘Bored to death by the 
stagnation of domestic life.” : 
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NOVELETTE.] 


LOVE’S GOLDEN TREASURE 


oon. oe 


“A motHER’s love! I wonder what it is 
like? I wonder what I should feel if my 
mother walked in this minute and flung her 
arms round me and called me‘ darling!’ I 
never hear that word addressed to me! I 
wonder why am I ugly? No; Hubert always 
says I am awfully pretty! Am I disagree- 
able? Well, yes, suppose I am! Still, not 
to every one. Why,.then, is it that I am 
never called darling except by Evelyn? Oh, 
mother, mother! wherever you are, come to 
me! Come, and take me away from this 
miserable life!” 

With a sigh the speaker buried her face in 
her hands, and sobbed bitterly. 

“ Awfully pretty,” indeed, was the young 
girl. She was only about twenty-one. Nature 
meant her face to be a veritable sunbeam. 
The world had thrown a cloud across it— 
would it ever be removed ? 

Her hair, at the time we have introduced 
her to our readers, was falling over her 
shoulders like a perfect sea of ye ripples, 
and set off the well-shaped head in a species 
of halo, reminding one erly of a wood in 
sanlight, the bright glory of her hair seeming 


to rebuke the sober sadness of her face; | 


earnest grey eyes, with a depth that nothing 
but sorrow and thought could give, shaded by 
long dark lashes, 

It is needless to enter into every detai]. The 
mouth alone needs mention. It was of that 
firm type that one almost dreads to see in a 
woman—it tells of so much power either for 
good or bad‘; while a satirical curl in the ae 
lip hdd superseded the gentle expression which 
should have softened the’ sterner part; yet 
that mouth cou/d look gentle, and twitches of 
fun, a8 Sweet as they were rare, would now 
and again utterly chfinge the whole face. 

Lhave dwelt long on the last feature of our 
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A MESSENGER OF EVIL.] 


heroine because I have great faith in people’s 
mouths, not less than in their eyes. 

Muriel Graham was not a girl to cry long. 
She dreaded to be caught in the act, or to hear 
the remark that her eyes were red ; so, having 
bathed her face and dressed her hair, she was 
just going to descend to the drawing-room, 
when a s ge, ery called,— 

“Muriel, Muriel! when are you coming 
downstairs? Johnnie is waiting for his music 
lesson.” 

Happily for the peace of mind of the speaker 
she could not see the look which crossed 
Muriel’s face ; but the voice was no more than 
usually cold in which she answered,— 

“I’m coming directly, aunt.’’ 

And go she did, muttering as she descended 
the stairs,— 

“Why should I have to 
cousin ?”’ 

This time the young lady was caught, and 
considerably startled by her aunt stepping out 
of a room, and saying,— 

“If yoa can’t be polite, Muriel, you had 
better return to your room!” 

With an indignant curl of the lip the niece 
passed on, and was soon engaged in driving 
Master Johnnie through his music lesson, an 
ordeal equally trying to both pupil and 
teacher. 

While they are so engaged let us follow Mrs. 
Sinclair into her room, and listen to a conver- 
sation between her daughter and herself. 

I don’t care for descriptions, as a rule, so 
will let the reader judge for himself, by what 
he will hereafter learn of Mrs. Sinclair, what 
features he imagines her to be possessed of. 

Saffice it to say she bore evident signs of 
past beauty. At the time we are now speaking 
she was probably about forty-two. 

Her daughter Evelyn was a strange con- 
trast to her cousin Mariel, Pretty, dark, with 
a face and manner one would call refined, she 
had imbibed as little as possible of the charac- 
ter of her mother, but was the image of her 


teach my 


father, and was worshipped by him accord- 


ingly. 

Yet not by him alone. Everyone loved 
Evelyn. A bright smile and a lively word for 
everyone would, perhaps, be a true description 
of the way in which she passed through the 
world. 

Of {course she was not perfect—who is? But 
her good qualities so far outweighed the bad 
that no one ever paid much attention to the 
latter, 

There was « peculiar kitten-like playfulness 
about her which made her the idol of all the 
little folks, and made her father shake his 
head gravely when she asked some difficult 
question, and saw that it was too hard for her. 

She and Muriel were great friends. Evelyn 
had never been from home—had tumbled 
through a certain amount of book lore, and 
dabbled in painting and work, but cared little 
for any—so she |looked up to Muriel ‘with a 
sort of awe when she caught her reading some 
hard book or painting some lovely scene. 

On one subject, however, the girls were on a 
par—they both passionately loved music and 
sang well, and the two years’ difference be- 
tween them was thought little of by either. 

But I have wandered from my subject. Let 
us return to the room in which Mrs. and Miss 
Sinclair are seated. 

Evelyn looks the least_.shade unhappy; she 
had gone upstairs to ask her mother’s permis- 
sion for Muriel to go for ja ride with her, and 
the request had been refused. 

* But, mamma, why won’t you let her go?” 

“ Because I wish her. to stay at home with 
me!” 

“Oh, yes! to do that horrid work for the 
school, Mamma,’ why do you make her work 
so hard? She does not look well. I’m sure 
she does too much, and she does not look 
happy!” 

** Nonsense, Evelyn ; don’t interfere between 
me and Muriel; she is a dependent, you know, 
and can’t expect to go riding about, and} doing 





nothing as you can.” 
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“But, mamma, how long have her parents 
been dead? I sometimes fancy she frets for 
them—I see her face change so when I call 
you ‘mamma!’”’ 

Evelyn spoke quickly, as if afmaid of vexing 
her mother, and the colour su ffaged her cheek, 
as she noticed a change pass over the face at 
which she was looking; but the answer came 
in the usaal_yoi 


velyn rose and turned te the doom Amsle 
went out she thought she Reandithe rustleof a. 
dress om the staircase. yy 
and went to the 


care to let all the world of Bri know 
what a good deed she had done in rescuing the 
little one drom 
otherwise have n redaced, owing to her 
father having ruined himself. 

He had died when she was two years-old, 
she told Muriel, when the girl ied been dziven 
to ashing aneeiaee parents by the taunts of 
school. 


prvettr: S RS eae him. 





There is something within us which sense 
times rises, and tells us of whieh we 
shoald otherwise never know—be it: am emis- 


sary of heaven or not its power is irresistible ; | 


going back to college to-morrow, remember, 
and have seen so little of you. Make haste 
down, there’s a good girl! ”’ 
A bright colour rose to Muriel’s cheek as she 
turned away to put on the hat she knew her 
best. The face was altered now 
no satire, ao temper visible. 
“ Muriel!” said her aunt’s voice, ina shad® 


gq . and quietly sli 
out of the door, with a little sigh over 
might have been. r 





likeness between them, yet they were totally 
different faces. 

Mariei’s heart beat as she crossed the fields, 
but the weather was J temgg and she was 
not-accustomed to climbing gates. Ske was 
walking with Hubert, too, and she was{not 
aecustomed to that, 
gy ern a the trees, and rested 
them, both — their hats to 


Poor child! her whole life had beom eme |. 


long sigh over what might have been. 
Sinclair was always rather full of 


own. ai ae 


the headache, which she pleadad@ tedeg, was: | 


far too palpable a reality. 


She sought her room, and lay on a cotteh | 


it plants a seed of doubt, of hope, or fear,and, | near the -window—there she saw Muriel pass. 


perhaps, years may pass, then the seed springs | 
up, and bears fruit. 

So with Muriel. Never could she re- 
member a time when she had not thought of 
a mother, not as an angel to guard and com- 
fort, but as a veritable human being—present 
somewhere; and as she passed from childhood 
into womanhood the seed grew, the impression 
deepened, the ideal mother became an injured 
bat loving parent, who had for some reason 
been banished from her child, and the one ob- 
jeot of that child was to fly to her. 

Sometimes fancy whispered that she must 
be a bad woman. What mattered it? 

She must still be her mother; she would find 
her out, would go to her, and by love bring her 
back from the paths of sin, if need be. 

Se years wore on, and the Sinclairs’ protégée, 
as she was ealled, developed into a silent, 
sativical, misanthropical young woman, look- 
ing upon every one #8 more or less her enemy, 
but especially Mrs. Sinclair: As for hernncle 
he -was kind enough himse!f, and loved Mariel 
far better than she loved him, but then he was 
under es government, and never dared 
to speak a word in favour of the pretty niece, 
who was bullied from morning to night. 

“No ome to love me!’ was the burden of 
Mariel’s thoughts as a child, and it was as 
plainly written as anything conld be in those 
sad, sad eyes. Harsh, cold, or at best, indit- 
ferent, words were all her aunt ever gave her, 
and now the-poor girl had* heard herself pro- 
nounced, “‘ only a dependent!” 

“Yes, only a dependent! What right had 
she-to call me that, when I have offered to 
earn my bread—yes, and will, toof Do I not 
earn my living here by constant dradgery of 
one sort or-another? TI will goin a very short 
time; yet howcan I leave Evelyn and Hubert? 
I love them both ; they are the only people.in 
the whole world I love {but one! Bh! if t 
could findher! I must! [-will!” 

A flower thrown in at her window and falling 
on her lap roused the girl fron: her reverie. 

She tock up the flower, and looked ont at 
the window. 

“Come out, Muriel!” saié Hubert; “I 





want to talk with you in the garden. I'm 


Certainly the girl was very pretty, and she 
watched her out. of sight with almost loving 
eyes. 

There are some people in the world who 
behave as if some malicious elf were con- 
tinually stirring up theirgood and bad qualities, 
so that when one expects a specimen of the 
good, out comes some bad, and vice versd. I 
say this advisedly, for I believe people are not 
responsible for their conduct at such times. 

arm to-day and col@ to-morrow, Mra. 
Sinclair would at one moment almost make 
Muriel feel as if she could love her; then the 
next, with a sharp word undeserved, would 
tear away the little bit of sunshine from the 
orphan’s heart. 
ther it were jealousy, suspicion, or fear 
I know not, but the girl’s was made 
wretched, while there were times when noone 
could doubt that Mrs. Sinclair loved her niece. 
Then why not show it? “People” did not 
solve that enigma, reader; we will nos rest until 
w 


@ do. 

Mariel walked to the school, gave the lesson, 
stayed a few moments to chat with the little 
girls, and then turned homewards. 


No. Itwasn’t home; it never eould be. 
Home must be where her mother was. She 
brooded as usual over the old, old topie, and 
had just determined that she would attack her 
aunt once more on the subject, when a leud 
“ hallee.t”’ roused her, and locking up, she saw 
Hubert on the top.of & gate. 

“ Here you are at last! Jolly tired I am of 


waitipg!’’ 
«What did you wait for then?” was the 
laughing anawer. 
“For you. of course, mis, Now, likeatrue 
reward. Just.get ever 


knight, I, demand 
| here and Toh. ua old; own undon those shady 


is four o'clock, and we do net dine 


| Suiting 
|.over the gate, and sotweme 
might have gone far . 


ome couple, He was six feet high, 
with curly cheanut hair; a face :the very per- 
fection of good nature, and an almost. 
gentleness of manner. There was_a family 
4 





© catch a glimpse of the 

eyes. “Titcy were raised to his for a 

second, then the world-weary head dropped on 

hisshoulder. He needed no plainer answer, 

but, folding his arms round her, wrapped her 
in a long embrace. 

Romance must ever be followed by reality. 

The church clock, striking six, warned them 
they must go. 

On the way home Hubert told Muriel that 
he should be leaving-eellege next term, and 
thought it. better that: nothing should be said 
to any one about their engagement. until he 
had left. He was the heir to.a good fortune, 
but idleness was.intolerable to him, so he in- 
tended to take holy ordera. 

They parted, as usual, in the hall, and 
Muriel ran to her room. She descended to 
the dining-room in a kiad of dream—was 
roused at dinner by a sharp question from 
Mrs. Sinclair as to the canse of her abstraec- 
tion—and then dreamt i 

After dinner, Mrs. Sinclair went to her owa 
room on account of her headache, and the 
three cousins ware left.alone in the drawing- 
room. 

Music was begun,.and: Hubert begged for a 
song from Mariel. 

“Sing ‘ Love’s Guiding Star,’” hesaid, aloud. 
Then added, in a low tone, as he opened it 
for her—‘‘I shall think of this when I am 
away, darling! That is. what: you will be to 


me,— 
: *Thou, like a spirit, hov'ri 


abare, 
Guidest me 5 


wherever-I rove.” 
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she was lifting a goblet to her lips, parched 
with thirst, when 7 it shpped from 
her hands, and was dashed te a thousand 
pieces, She woke, and was grieved at the 
dream. It seemed to.forbode evil. 

Then she began to think of her mother. 
Perhaps she had been miserable all her life! 
Sad it is that the joys of this world should be 
so fleeting! With the remembrance of her 
mother came back the thonght that her 
parentage was @ mystery. What right had 
she to be engaged to a man who was in ignor- 
ance of the fact? Ifhe knew all, perhaps he 
would seorn to sully his escutcheon by marry- 
ing cag whom the. world would have called 
‘“‘ Nobody’s daughter.” A blush of shame rose to 
her cheeks as-she uttered the words aloud, and 


the lonely room seemed to echo back the | 


words,— 
“ Nobody’s.danghter.”’ 
Restlessiy she tossed from side to side until q 


time to get up, and then she went into the | 


garden and wandered amongst the flowers. 
Gradually the in‘laence of the earth’s stars 
took possession of her, the look of care left 
her face, and, as she picked a lovely moss 





rosé-bud. aad kiased its green-robed/petals all | 


seemed sunshine once more. 

“ What is my darling leoking for amongst 
the roses ?”” said Hubert's voice. 

Now, indeed, the sun shone for Muriel! 
Together they paced tha pretty paths—too 
quickly those happy moments slipped away. 


Oh! how glad. the girl was, in future days, | 


that she had those few last minutes 
each look, was 
breakfast bell ran Muriel shuddered, and 
drew nearer to Hubert, while his strong arm 
bound her tighter to himself. j 
“Never mind, my own darling! brave it.all 
for five short months, and then I shall be. with 
you again, and will shield youfrom all harm! 
Meanwhile, remember that: you are to be. my 
guiding star. 


that she remembere1 that she had not carried 
out her resolution tc make inquiries. about 
her parents, 

The next day, determined not to forget a 
second time, she sought her aunt in her room, 
and timidly knocked at the door. 

Mrs. Sinclair was artonished, when, contrary 
to custom, the girl closed the door behind her, 
and advancing a few steps into the room 
paused with heightened colour, while the 
nervous fingers; twined im: and out of each 
other in a painfal way, which betokened the 
agitation of their owner. 

“Please ‘aunt, I. want you to tell me;where 
my mother is?” 

Had the girl been looking up she would have 
seen & ghastly change in Mra. Sinclair's face, 
as she answered,—. 

‘*T have told you Muriel, that you are an 
orphan. .Why waste time in asking foolish 
uestions ? ’’ 

“Tam certain, aunt, that my mother is. not 
dead, I insist on knowing where she is!” 

Now, Mrs, Sinclair; like many others, in her 
heart feared the girl she trampled on. The 
fiery vaice and flashing eyes with which the 
last few words were uttered warned her that 
thefspirit she dreaded was being roused, 


being So 
, long as Muriel submitted to ba annihilated, 


| annihilation would have been her fate. If she 


| bosom of both aunt and niece. 


} 
} 


You must always hover near | 


me, in spirit, and then the: time will pass 80 | 


quiekly: Farewell, my own darling!” 
A —| iss, and he was gone. 
Mariel sa 
oconpied, and-eried bitterly. 
Perhaps you think she was foolish, readers— 
she was only fond. Abright light had for the 


on the seat which they had | 


| 


rebelled, as she now seemed about to do, fare- 
well (for atime at least) to Mrs. Sinclair's 
tyranny. 

It was not the time for bullying—a com- 


: spent ' promise must de—she must t i 
with him alene:! How vividly each word, | B SORE DE MASe rebe MNES Sey ceaen 
on her mind! The | 


the day by that. 

“ But it will do you nofgoodjto know where 
she is, dear! ” 

Yes it will. I must and will know; if you 
won’t tell me, I’ll tell all the world that you 
are keeping me from my.own motber !”’ 

A pause—strange feelings conflicting in the 
On those few 
moments hung much of the fufure happiness 
of both. 

Would Muriel ever regret the part she had 
played in that interview? She looked up at 

t as if impatient for an answer. 


“ Will you promise to love her and to keep 


| her secret if P tell you?” 


first. time dawned across her path. Are you . 
surprised that when it was so suddenly with. | 
drawn she should cry? Yes, lift up her whole | 


heart and soal in one bitter ory ? 

She dared not go into breakfast, ‘so 
tnrned out of the garden, and walked down 
the road. She knew she should get into dis- 
grace for being unpunctual at breakfast, so 


thought she might as well be scolded for one: | 


thing as another. 

It was. pasb.eleven when she reached home, 
tired and sad. Hubert had left at tan, and 
Evelyn was looking tolerably miserable. 

“Whatever is the matter with you, Mariel,” 
was her aunt’s greeting, with a strong 
emphasis on the pronoun, which implied that 
Mrs. Sinelair thought no one in the house had 
any business to be ill but herself: 

Hubert would not have liked the angry flush 
which rose te the girl’s faca at this peculiar 
morning salutation; but the ‘thonght of him 
madé her answer gently ,— 

a, don’t feel well, aunt’; I have a head- 
ac ?* 

She then passed.on to her room, leaving her 
aunt too much astonished at such andacity 
even to speak. Muriel had spoken truly ; an 
almost sleepless night, no breakfast, and an 
hour's erying, had made her feel quite ill. 

She lay down, and soom Mrs. Sinclair 
eaten asking how she was, and what 
she have; seeming so concerned about 
her that Muriel was utterly thunderstruck, and 
wondered: whether Hubert. could have said 
on to his mother about her treatment of 

is eo’ 

Rest and quiet made her head better, and 
Evelyn coming up to spend the afternoon with 


her, it ed quickly; and it was only 
whea Muriel had settled to sleep again 


* T love her now |” was the almost passion- 
ate reply. 

“Then I am your mother ! ” 

Muriel stared wildly at the speaker, and 
rushed from that room to her own. 


Oh! what were those words that she had 
heard? Would that she could undo all that had 


| passed ! Uncertainty was better than that 


| 





awful truth. The ideal mother—the idol she 
had worshipped exchanged in a moment for 
the very person who had made her life miser- 
able—who had all along been looked upon by 
her as the obstacle that kept her from her 
darling mother! The aunt-whom she well- 
nigh hated, in one brief moment turned into 
the mother whom duty said she must love! 

Oh ! that she had never asked for an expla- 
nation! but stop ! 

The sky had dark, but now it became 
ten times darker. If Mrs. Sinclair was her 
mother, what was Hubert? 

That thought was too terrible ; kind nature 
came to the reseue, and the girl sank fainting 
to the ground. 

When she came to-hersslf, Muriel was-lying 
on her own bed and Evelyn’s gentle face was 
watching her. Muriel turned restlessly, as if 
to.ask.an explanation of it all, but too. soon 
the whole truth flashed across her mind, and. 
she was once more.the miserable ae 
girth Even that. one gleam of sunshine 

i her lover ; 
true she had gained a. brother, fraternal 
love could not replace what:she had felt: once, 

Then the flood-gates opened once more and 
she found relief im a torrent of tears. mie 
tried to comfort her, but as she only thoug 
Muriel and Mrs. Sinclair had had «# 
quarrel, her best meant consolations did but 
weary and wound, when they should have 


That sad day passed, and with the 
eventide came Mrs. Siaclair, who, having 
turned Evelyn oot of the room, saxk on the 
bed by the side of her poor child, and mingled 
her tears with those of the one she had so 


grossly wronged. 

It is useless to linger over the tale of sin 
and misery. She told with quivering voice 
how in her youth she had been a.great flirt ; 
how one whom she had loved had taken 
advantage of her flighty disposition and 
left her to bear her sorrow alone; how 
the dreadful secret had been kept by her 
as long as it was i Then came 
the bitter account of her owm mother’s death 
through the bitterness of her grief. The poor 
little Muriel came into. the world in a poor 
parish far from its unhappy mother's home, 
and was left to the tender mercies of a woman 
who was paid for what she never did—namely, 
“ caring ” for the child. 

Meanwhile, Gertrude Watson (such was 
Mrs. Sinclair’s maiden name) returned to her 
father’s house, and streve to forget all that 
had passed. In due time she was loved by 
Mr. Sinclair and accepted bim, and whe2a 
Hubert was two years old Muriel was brought 
home asa protégée. 

The girl's cheek burned with anger as she 
interposed,— 

“« Yes, that was the most bitter cup of all! 
why treat me as a dependent—as an object of 
charity?” 

Her mother was silent for ounce under the 
reproof, and went on to say, that at first her 
heart had yearned over her little one, bw that 
she had feared it would excite remarks if she 
loved Muriel so much ; soshe had schooled her- 
self into acting as if she did mot care for her. 

“Yos,’’ interrupted the girl once more; 
‘and -well you succeeded. You played the 
part so-well that you managed even to root 
out the love itself.” 

Silence once-more ; then Mrs. Sinelair kissed 
Mariel penitently, and said,— 

“ Will you, darliag, keep: my seeret from 
every one, especially Hubert and Evelyn? I 
would not have them kaow their mother’s 
sorrow! ’”’ 

With a groan of anguish Mariel hid her 
face in the pillow. She had not even the 
ideal mother to ery to now! Hubert, too, 
was taken from her—oll was a blank ! 

Mrs. Sinclair sat some time toying with the 
golden hair, expecting some answer to all sho 
had said. Then, thinking Muriel was sulky, 
she left her. 

I am not goieg to tell you of a broken 
heart, reader. People’s very seldom 
do break, Would that they did more often! 
There is an angaish far more-bitter then that. 
Bat in these hearts of ours there is a studboru, 
tough power of endurance, so that when eur 
very idols are torn from us we cannot die, we 
cannot go after them! We must fain stay 
and endure more ! 

So with Mariel. Days passed into weeks, 
and people noticed little change in her. Per- 
haps they thought she was looking ill—no 
more ! 

A little less light in the lovely eyes was all 
that showed that the inner sunshine had been 
taken away’! 

Letters meanwhile eame day after day from 
Hubert—letters which burnt like fire the heart 
of the poor girl who received and answered 
them ! 

Many might, , blame the poer girl 
that once knowing the impassable barrier that 
divided her lover from her, Muriel should ever 
thought of even reading such love letters, much 
less answering them! Yet, could she, without 
a reason, break off the engagement, and ‘mar 
the happiness of him she loved? , 

There was a strange, bitter sweetness in 
reading and writing those letters; and some- 
thing within her whispered that all would 
come right! So the messages of love eame 
and went, and Hubert never dreamt of the 
wall of separation which fate had raised be- 
tween them! 





Six weeks passed, and Muriel had not ye 
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had the courage’to tell Hubert the truth. The 
Sinclairs were on the eve of starting for a 
month’s sojourn in the North. Muriel begged 
not to go. She was not well, she said, and 
thought a month’s quiet and solitude would 
do her more good than a trip to Scotland. 

She and Mrs. Sinclair got on bat little better 
than in former days. The latter. had prac- 
tised coldness until it had become her nature, 
and Muriel had worshipped an ideal so dif- 
ferent from the stern reality that she could 
not transfer her affections. 

* « * * 

The day of departure came; the whole 
family went; and, after watching them off, 
Mariel sat down with a sigh of relief. 

It was early morning, what should shethink 
of but that other memorable early morning! 
Oh, how long ago it seemed! She revelled in 
those few ha moments, and, like her of 
olden times, Guinevtre—the fair, the false— 
she grew half-sinful in her thoughts again ! 
Oh, why should she be so miserable ? 

Afar was the sound of rushing water. Why 
not seek a rest in that river? There was 
fascination in the thought! The evil spirit 
within her goaded her on ! 

She rushed rather than ran down the well- 
known paths, on and on till she stood breath- 
less on a bridge, gazing at the lovely water. 
One leap, and all would be rest—rest for her 
poor worn-out mind and body ! 

“ Hubert, Habert! forgive me! ’’ burst from 
her lips, and then—— 

What was it that spoke in her ears those 
well-known words— 


“ Thou, like a spirit, nishing above, 
Guidest me still wherever I rove |” 


All the dark bitter thoughts seemed to | 
Vanish as if by magic, and Mariel was saved. 


She was aiine satling to Hubert in the 
afternoon when heard the pmo steps of a 
horse in full gallop coming ng the road. 
Unaccustomed to the ‘sound, she raised her 
head to listen. The horseman rode in, and 
scarcely knowing why, Muriel jumped up to 
meet him. 

He was the bearer of a telegram from the 
nearest town. Without leoking at the address 
Muriel tore it open :—“‘ Hubert has met with 
an accident, Come at once!” 

In asort of dream she wrote another tele- 
gram for the man to send to Scotland, then 
dressed, and started at once for Oxford. It 
was only when she found herself alone in that 
great city that she remembered that she was 
alone, and could not go tothe University, She 
looked at the telegram, which she had read 
and re-read during the journey, and then saw 
ae : first time that it was sent from an 

otel. 

She drove there and inquired for Mr.Sinclair. 
The man replied that he was dying, and could 
see nO one. 

Her slight form quivered as that word was 
spoken by the man, in utter ignorance of whom 
he was addressing. 

A moment’s thought, ‘and she had deter- 
mined that there was only one plan by which 
to gain admittance to Hubert’s room. 

‘* Tell the doctor his sister is here.” 

The message had the desired effect. The 
doctor came down with a face all clouded with 
care. He gazed pityingly at the lovely face 
turned up to his as the pleading voice said,— 

‘* May I see him, sir?” 

“Yes, my dear young lady, bat I do not 
think-he will know you. Do you think you 
can bear to see him ?”’ 

“Tecan bear anything, but don’t keep me 
from him. Mamma and papa started for 
Scotland this morning, but they will be here 
to-morrow.” 

Something in the doctor’s face seemed to 
warn her that to-morrow might be too late, 
Together the two paced softly up the. stairs, 
and soon Muriel was once more in Hubert’s 
presence. ; 

But oh! whata contrast to the last meeting! 











He lay perfectly calm and white now, after a 
paroxysm of pain. He had been thrown from 
his horse and sustained some pee oy 
but the handsome face was unmarred. He 
hed not been conscious since the accident, and 
Doctor Harris feared that the brain might 
a war be injuréd, and that he would not be 
imself again before death conquered him. 

Mariel sank on her knees by the bedside and 
kissed the lifeless hand. Then suddenly looking 
up she saw the attendants in the room. She 
ordered them ont, saying she would nurse him ; 
and the doctor, with a tact that bespoke his 


| feeling heart, said he would go and rest in the 
| next room, and if the patient woke she must 


ring the bell. 

Alone Mariel stood by the bedside, and 
kissed again and again the marble brow. An 
hour might have passed before the patient 
moved. Was he going to wake from that 
worse than sleep? She kissed him and groaned, 
rather than uttered, ‘‘ Huber’ !” 

No answer. Only the sound of the clock 
ticking out the life of the young, the good and 
true, It was agony to Muriel to hear that cold, 
heartless beating, and she stepped softly across 
the room to stop the pendulum. As shecame 
back to her seat she met (the soft eyes turned 
to her with a look of wonder. 

“Where am I? Who are you?” 

It needed no words to answer, and she could 
not have given them. She flew to his side 
and wrapped him in her arms. 

“Mariel, darling, you here? Then I shall 


| die happy. I have been so peacefal, darling. 


You have been with methrough it all. Sing 


| to me, dearest, ‘“‘ Love’s guiding star.” 


Obediently she tried, but the words choked 
ne and her head sank once more on his 
neck, 

‘*Never mind, my darling! I shall be the 
spirit now. Muriel and I will watch over 
you. Iam very happy!” - 

He kissed her lips once more, then sank 
back to sleep. 

An hour passed, and still Muriel stayed by 
the bedside, holding the hand which a few 
hours before had been so powerful. 

The doctor entered softly, and, with an 
astonished look, felt his patient’s pulse. He 
ther beckoned Muriel to the door. 

“He is not nearly so feverish. If he can 
sleep for some time there is hope. You sta: 
here; I will bring you something to eat, an 
will then go back to my room to guard the 
passage from noise.” 

He was back again soon with some refresh- 
ment, and then quietly went away, sayiug,— 

‘* Don’t be alarmed if he does not wake for 
hours—the longer he sleeps the more hope 
there is.” 

Hour after hour passed, till the chill day- 
light began toappear. The sun rose, a glorious 
stream of hope seemed to gild the room, and 
Mariel turned, with a bright smile of hope, to 
the bed. 

Py gin moved, and asked for something to 
ink. 

“Darling, I feel better. I thought I was 
going to die, but I don’t think Iam going to 
leave you now!” 

The doctor came and gave Muriel hopes of 
his eventual recovery now. the fever had 
abated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair and Evelyn arrived 
the next day, but Hubert begged that Mariel 
might still be head-nurse, so if came to pass 
that her days were spent with him, and in 
the evenings Mrs. Sinclair relieved her, and 
insisted on her going downstairs, 

One evening, when Mariel. and Evelyn were 
going for their usual walk, a lady met them on 
the stairs, and, addressing herself to Mariel, 
asked her how her cousin was, 

The question was put in an earnest, flutter- 
ing way, while the speaker’s eyes seemed try- 
ing to search the inmost secrets of the girl’s 
heart. 

An angry flush covered Muriel’s pale cheek 
at the peculiar manner of the stranger, and, 
merely saying ‘He is better, thank you!” 





she passed on quickly, launching out, as usual, 
when alone with Evelyn, on the peculiar im- 
pertinence of the stranger. 

Evelyn laughingly said,— 

“ Well, if she were a man, I should say she 
was in love with one of us. She watches us 
out and in every evening, and I never could 
make up my mind which she was smitten 
with. Now I conclude itis yous Papa and 
she often talk at dinner, but she does not seem 
to have a taste for womankind beyond our- 
selves, Hername is Mrs, Barnard #: she is a 
widow, and seems to have had lots of trouble.” 

The circumstance was soon forgotten, but, 
day after day, Muriel saw Mrs. Barnard 
watching her from the window,’ until she 
finally got accustomed. to it, and used, at last, 
to tarn and give her a smile. = ~™ 

Weeks passed on, and Hubert had entered 
into the convalescent state, and was ordered 
to pass the winter at Brighton. Thither, ac- 
cordingly, the whole faraily went: 

One day Muriel was sitting alone on the 
beach, brooding over a)l that had happened, 
and trying to realize what she ought to do. 
Now Hubert was better he had assumed the 
lever more than the patiént, and, when they 
were alone, talked of the future with enthu- 
siasm, little dreaming the agony of his hearer. 
She had for some time avoided being alone 
with Hubert, but he had noticed it, again 
and again inquired the reason, What was 
she to do? 

It was wrong—utterly wrong to go on in this 
way, and yet she had not the courage to tell 
Hubert they muet break off the engagement. 
He would ask her if she did not love bim. 

Could she say ‘‘no’’ to that question ? 

Something within whisper ** You need 
not tell him yet. Why mar his happiness? 
you are doing no harm!” 

Bat her better self rebelled against such a 
subterfuge; hitherto her presence had been 
necessary to his health. Now it was no longer 
so, and she must go. 

The waves at her feet seemed to whisper 
words of praise as she made that resolution. 
She sat some time looking at them ; then, with 
firmly compressed lips, rose to go homewards, 
and tell Mrs. Sinclar that she wished to take 
a sitaaticn. 

As she turned to retrace her steps a lady 
rose from the beach some yards from where 
a had been sitting, and walked towards 

er. 

Buried in thought the girl took no notice of 
the circumstance until a voice she knew said, — 

‘* Excuse me for disturbing you, but how is 
your cousin now?”’ 

In a moment Muriel recognized Mrs. 
Barnard, and answered her question, expecting 
then to be left alone once more. 

To her astonishment, however, Mrs. Barnard 
walked on by her side; and soon, against her 
will and without knowing why, Muriel found 
herself talking familiarly with a comparative 
stranger. 

There are some people in the world who 
have the power of drawing us to them the 
first moment we meet; asif they flang an im- 
perceptible, bat unbreakable, thread round 
our hearts, and made us theirs for ever. 

So it was with Mrs. Barnard. ! 

Muriel was naturally of a warm disposition, 
but circumstances had made her cold as an 
iceberg outwardly, yet here she found herself 
conversing freely with a lady of whom she 
knew next to nothing. 

They parted at Muriel’s door—the,elder one 
with a longing look into the girl’s sweet face 
which would have raised Evelyn’s suspicions 
had she been at hand. ° 

“Well! I never!” was the ejaculation 
which burst from the last-mentioned young 
lady’s lips as her cousin entered the room ; 
‘‘if your admirer hasn't followed you here. 
Realiy, papa, it is quite serious.. We sball 
have Mrs, Darsael taking bodily possession of 
Muriel. She will throw herself out of the 
window or into the sea on purpose to be 
rescned ou!” 

Sao lee to bed that night Muriel told 
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Mrs. Sinclair that she wished to leave home for 
a time, and consent was reluctantly given. 

It was a fearfully rough night, and Muriel’s 
heart kept sad company with the restless waves. 


The ng of the end has come. It is 
only the first step that is the difficulty, says the 
proverb. 


She had made that, and yet the next steps 
seemed as sad and as bitter. 

Ever and again the face of Mrs. Barnard 
came across her mind. Why was it that the 
stranger haunted her so? 

She wonld think of something else, yet. still 
those earnest, pleading, searching eyes would 
come before her. ‘ 

Even Hubert seemed, for a time, to be ‘put 
in the shade; but then thoughts of him were 
wrong—the other could not be so. 

The next day Muriel started early for a walk 
alone, and having found the usual post on the 
beach vacant, seated herself and began to 
arrange her future plans. She had no more 
idea how to begin than if she were a child. 
Visions of advertisements, of stiff mammas, 
and undutiful children, came before her in 
hopeless confusion, with her usual keen sense 
of the ridiculous, she went through the intro- 
duction, the ae, and various other 
details, until the idea was too much for her, 
and she laughed aloud. She recollected at 
once where she was, and how absurd she must 
look, and raised her head to reconnoitre. There 
sat within @ stone’s throw the inevitable Mrs. 
Barnard. This time it was Muriel who got 
up and began the conversation. 

Half an hour after, the two were deeply 
immersed in “ busines:.”’ 

Mariel was astonisted when she at last went 
home to find that she had confided to Mrs. 
Barnard that she was not happy with her 
“ aunt,” and was intending to leave home. 
Nor was that all. She had actually accepted 
Mrs. Barnard’s offer to share her home in 
London. She was lonely, the stranger said, 
and was looking out fora companion. Would 
Muriel come and live with her? 

What a silly thing todo! Yet the girl felt 
happy ; she was almost inclined to kiss the sad 
face which had seconded so earnestly the 
touching words. 

“JI am quite alone—I have no child—you 
have no mother. Come and take care of me, 
dear!” 

And so it came to pass by one of those 
changes with which fortune delights to stupefy 
us, that in less than a week Muriel had said 
farewell to Hubert, and had taken up her 
abode in Mrs, Barnard’s house in London. 

Strange, indeed, was the change in the 
young girl's life! Hitherto she had been a 
nonentity, now she became insensibly and un- 
willingly the life of the household. She went 
prepared to be treated as an inferior, but 
gradually found that Ac comfort was the one 
object of Mrs. Barnard’s life. 

Reader, have ‘you ever seen a flower nearly 
withered for want of water? Have you put it 
into water, and in the sun, and watched it 
gradually expand and revive? 

Such was the effect upon Muriel of the 
gentle, sunny influence, which she had never 
felt, and into which she was suddenly trans- 


planted. 

Gradually the soft petals of gentleness and 
g expanded, and she drank in the sun- 
shine of love. 

Hubert’s letters still came, and she wrote 
colder answers to them, which called forth 
questions from him, to which she eould only 
give unsatisfactory replies, 

The old sorrow was still deep-rooted in 
her heart, but the gentle love of Mrs, Barnard 
went far to. make up for other blanks. 

So two months passed away. Mrs. Barnard 
had gone away suddenly, and had returned 
after two days, looking strangely different from 
what she had done. 

She threw her arms round Muriel, and held 
her closely to her, when the girl went to the 
door to welcome her. 

The next day Muriel went skating with 


learn she slipped down very often. Once too 
often, unfortunately, for, trying to rise, she 
complained of dreadful pain. 

When she was taken home it was found that 
she bad broken her ankle, 

Mrs, Barnard was out paying calls at the 
_— but returned by the time the bone was 
8 


et. 

Some days after, when the bandage was 
hurting Mariel, she begged Mrs, Barnard to 
loosen it. She unwound it at once; but what 
was it that caused her to stop so suddenly? 
To fling her arms round the astonished girl, 
and sink sobbing on her neck with the words, 
“ My child—my child!” 

We will not raise the veil that hangs over 
the deep, sacred happiness of that home when 
the mother rejoiced in her new-found child, 
and the orphan tremulously uttered the sweet. 
word ‘“* Mother.” 

Heart communed with heart, and-in the 
intensity of their happiness did not each of 
them ‘wipe out the remembrance of many a 
bitter year ? 

Once more was the tale of a mother’s 
eorrow poured into Muriel’s ear, but this time 
there was no sin to be confessed. 

Mrs. Barnard had married an Indian officer 
when very young. They were devotedly at- 
tached to each other, bat her only relations (a 
brother and grandmother) had been very much 
against the match, and this had caused a 
coldness between them. 

A year after their marriage Captain Barnard 
was ordered to India, and then [came the sad 
tale which is so often enacted—he left his 
young wife with a new-born babe while he 
started alone to his duty. ; 

She hai lived happily with her little one for 
eight months when news came that her hus- 
band was dying of a lingering disease. Oh! 
sorely then did the wife and jmother fight for 
the mastery in her bosom. 

On one side was her husband, her first and 
only love, dying in a foreign land; on the 
other side was her only child, weak and young, 
needing all a mother’s care. And to whom 
should she confide it? She lay during that 
night tossing from side to side, wondering 
what should be done, but the wife’s love 
triumphed. So with many tears and prayers 
the babe was kissed and left with the woman 
who had nursed Mrs. Barnard when a child. 

Was it strange that the poor mother, in her 
agony, should almost distrust the Fatherly 
hand, when, after three years’ absence, she 
returned a widow and found that she was 
childless? Her little girl had died, the old 
nurse told her. The poor mother was led to 
the churchyard, where she was shown the 
little green mound that covered her darling. 
A small cross was soon placed there, and Mrs. 
Barnard spent much of her time kneeling at 
its foot. 

Years after she had mourned her child’s 
death she met Muriel. She was struck at 
first with the girl's likeness to her lost husband, 
but did not dareto encourage any of the fond 
hopes which would try to thrust themselves 
upon her. Still she could not stifle her love 
for the girl; each day, each hour, Muriel 
seemed to bind herself more closely to Mrs. 
Barnard; and then came an event which 
caused their first separation. 

Mrs. Barnard received a telegram from the 
old nurse requesting that she would come at 
once,as she was dying. And there, on that 
poor death-bed, with gasping breath, the 
woman confessed. the one black deed of her 
life. 

With strangely conflicting feelings the lady 
listened as the dying woman told that she had 
received another child to nurse about the same 

age as Mabel Barnard—that she was paid 
double what Mrs. Barnard could afford to give 
for her little one. The little strange Muriel 
died; times were hard, food dear, and jthe 
wretched woman yielded to the temptation 
offered by the prolonged absence of Mrs. Bar- 
nard, to keep up the usual correspondence 
with Mrs. Sinclair about her supposed daugh- 





Some friends; as she had only just began to 


ter. 


The deception was easy, as the child had 
never been seen by its mother since it was six 
weeks old. So the fraud continued, and Mabel 
Barnard was removed as Mariel Sinclair by 
her supposed relations. 

“T have repented often and often, ma'am, 
butI could do nothing. I did not know where 
they had taken the child, and if I had seen it 
should not, perhaps, have known it, for chil- 
dren alter so. Yet there was the mark by 
which I should have known her if only it had 
been on her hand instead of her foot.” 

‘‘What is that?” asked the anxious 
mother. 

“She fell into the fire once, and has a large 
scar from the burn.” 

After many prayers for forgiveness, which 
was more readily given, perhaps, as light had 
dawned in the darkness of the mother’s sor- 
row, the pore woman passed away. 

Mrs. Barnard returned as toon as possible 
to her home in a strange state of grief and joy, 
of pleasure and pain. - 

hat if all her wild hopes were to be shat- 
tered! Why build castles only to see them 
radely destroyed ! 

Hope dragged her on, yet caution pulled her 
back ; till the day when she was undoing the 
bandages and then saw the scar. Then all was 
bright on2e more, and the mother and child 
were at last together. 





It would take too long to lead our readers 
through the events which followed this extra- 
ordinary disclosure; they will imagine for 
themselves what a letter Muriel wrote to 
Hubert, how she unbosomed all her past 
misery to him, and how the letter was 
answered in person. 

Mrs. Sinclair bore the strange news with her 
usual philosophy; indeed, we have heard that 
she was far more drawn to Muriel now she 
turned out to be some one else’s child than 
when she had imagined her to be her own. 

Soon the church bells were ringing for a 
double wedding, and Evelyn and Muriel were 
united each to their faithful lovers, and little 
did they care for all that had happened in the 
past year. 

** When the shore is reached at last, 
Who will count the billows past?” 


(THE END.] 








Knownepce may slumber in the memory, 
but it never dies; it is like the dormouse in 
the ivied tower, that sleeps while winter lasts, 
but awakes with the warm breath of spring. 


A Royan “Ma.”—A London correspondent 
calls the Royal Family the most natural and 
unaffected one in the kingdom. The Queen's 
daughters speak of Her Majesty as ‘“‘ma’ 
always. When Von Angeli’s picture of the 
Queen was first shown to Princess Beatrice, 
she exclaimed, “ Oh, look at poor ma’s arms!” 
—that most brutally faithful artist having 

inted the Queen’s hands and arms of a ruddy 

ue. To her grandchildren the Queen is never 
randmother, but always grandma, a word, 
fike ma, held in especial abhorrence among 
the culivated classes as belonging to the 
bourgeoisie. I confess that when I heard this 

a’ing and ma’ing in the Royal Family for the 
Bret time I could hardly believe my ears. 
am now accustomed to it and to the German 
accent of the Queen’s children, and am not at 
all sure that a little tinge of plain, middle- 
class style does not help to make princes 
popular. The Princess of Wales once won the 
heart of a peed by asking for some more of a 
certain local dish of which the natives are very 
proud. The hostess was charmed, the cook 
saline and everybody struck by the quiet, 
unaffected ways of the princess. It is a very 
good example for those who are, like the Em- 
peror Sigismund, surper grammaticam, to set. 
As I heard a famous wit say the other day, 
“ The next best thing to having genius is to be 





natural,” 
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HOW I FOUND HER. 


—_—_>—__ 
OHAPTER XII, 


A LiTTLE MORE THAN KIN, AND LESS THAN KIND, 


“ Miss ‘Rosalind’s compliments, sir, and if 
you tan spare half-an-hour now she will bs 
glad to see you.” 

I look up in astonishment at Withers’ grave 
and unmoved countenance ‘as she makes this 
formal announcement; but, of course, 
instantly prepare to obey ‘the sunritons. 

“You will want your hat, sir,” she says, 
lingering for ‘a moment's the entrance of: my 
room. 

Then she goes downstairs, ont ‘of ‘the hall 
door, and round to a patt of ‘the gardens 
which Ihave scarcely noticed ‘beftre, Ehut off 
from the park by a light’iron fence ‘and high 
shrubbery, and bounded on the ‘side ulate 
the house by a high, wéathet-staified, r 
brick wall. 

In this wall there is a door, which Withers 
opéns with a huge key, awd then‘we ftid our- 
selves in an old-fashioned flagged court, quite 
shut in by two ‘other walls resemblitg that 
through which we entered, but ‘lined on the 
inner side with climbing ‘plants #nd shritbs. 
and brightened by-several beds of gay autumn 
flowers. The fourth side of the square is 
formed by a wing of Maple Hiil House, £0 
built as to form practically aseparate dwelling, 
with its own entrance and small .ball, into 
which Withers leads the way. 

Then she knocks gently ata door on our 
left, and it is opened by Rosalind. herself. 

She is pale and «ad. There are dark 
hollows under her eyes, and the hand which 
for an instant rests-in mines cold as ice, 

Withdrawing it with asigh, she takes me to 
the farther end of ® long, low, simply 
farnished room with books: flowers about 
it, a well-used work-table, ‘and an open ‘piano. 

back in a large armchair, and 
almost tost-in the volaminous folds of a fleecy 
shawl, is a small, shadowy, delicate-lodting 
woman, with very eager, brilliant-eyes. 

“ Mother,” says Rosalind, to my unspesk- 
able astonishment, “this is Mr. Poyntz! He 
has come to see.you, and say good-bye to us,” 

“T am glad-toseeany friend of Rosalind's,”’ 
says a soft, tremulous voice, ‘‘I think my 
danghter told me you had a severe accident, 
aud were very ill. I hope you have quite re- 
covered,” 

“Quite; thanks to Dr. Hart’s skill, and 
your daughter’s invaluable nursing,” 


“T was pleased that she could be of use in | they 


your illness. Iam too weak to be of use to 
anyone now. I was quite willing to spare 
Rosalind, though I missed her very much. 

Rosalind herself is leaning against ‘fhe ‘b 
of her mother’s chair, listening, it seems “to 
me, with strained, feverish eagerness, to every 
word that falls from those tremalous lips, 

“You were very kind. I can quite under- 
stand how much be must ‘have missed her. 
I owe you many thanks.” 

“You were welcome. “Bat Iam to have 
her once more with me again. ‘is all I 
have left in the world now that her father is 
dead. ‘You kuvw,” she adds, in quicker, 
firmer tones, leshing forward with a look of 
intent inquiry, und suddenly laying one trans- 


parent hand on mins—‘ you know I was his’ 


wife?” 

“Of coureel” I answer, with an energy 
proportioned to utter ignorance und ex- 
tremeconfusion. Then,#s soon as I can collect 
my scattered wits, I introiuce some ‘Utterly 
irrelevant and whimrportant subject, 

For a few moments she talks like any 
ordinarily ‘well-xamnered, well - informed 
woman, 

But at every panse, with ‘the "persistent ‘re- 
currence of a chorus, comes some refereice to 


Rosalind’s father, and then the plaintive, un- |: 


varying appeal,— 


“Yon know I waa his wife!” _ 

8 goes On for about twenty minutes. 
The painful impressién made by my- visit 
Would be almost intolerable but for the love so 
plainly visible betweeh Mother and chilad—so 
Wistfal and dependent on the oie side, so 
tender and protecting on the other. 

At last Rosaliad makes a slight, almost.im- 
pérceptible gesture ; and ‘bidding her mother 
good-bye, I fullow her from the room, 

In silence sbe walks through the little hall, 
taking up the key of the garden door, wh 
Withers liad left on the table. In silence we 
cross the flagged court and re-enter the Hall 
garden. 

Then, when we are safe from all other eyes 
aid eats, she turns to me with a passionate, 
expressive gesture of her hand towards the 
spot we have Jeft. w 

“There,” she says, “is the sesret of my 
life, There is the sacred, Grexdful tie that 
will for ever forbid uty formiag any other.” 

“Tdeny it,” I exclaim, impulsively, “You 
have only to trust me, Now that’you have let 
me seen the nature of your burden I am more 
anxious than ever to help you bearit.” _ 

“You are penerott,” she teplies, “ but do 
you think I could allow yéu to sacrifice your- 
self so? I must bear my grief as I have 
always borne it—alotie,” 

“ That is impossible now. Tf you knew how 
traly T love you, you wotild ‘understand that 
any trouble of yours must héncéforth be mine 
also, The only question is whether we shall 
share them tegetter or apart,’* 

“I would Yar rather have @ied,” she 
answers, mournfully, ““than ‘have brought 
trouble on you.” 

For a few moments wewalk dp and down 
the broad avenue in silence, side by side. The 
trees are showering gold and russet and crim- 
son leaves at our feet, The air that plays on 
our faces is the moist-aromatic breath of 
autumn woods. Overhead, through the fast 
Wiseing boughs, a streak of blue sky is 

sible. 


‘Presenfly Rosalind raises-her eyes to mine, 
with the.look of one who has, taken @ hard 
resolution, 

“I have still much to tell you,’ she says, 
slowly. ‘Ii what you have’ just seen had 
reconciled you, as I thoped it would, to the 
nécessity for our pavting, I should have ‘been 
@pated the rest of my wretched story. But 
you have. right to kuow-all.thetrath, My 
father and Mr. Heron. were halé- brothers.” 

“Good Heaven! Then you are Philip's 
cousin?” 

“Yes. I ama Heron, fhough I am aot 
ullowed to use my fatheris:name. I wonder 
have not forbidden me to wear his ring,” 
she adds, bitterly—just glancing at tbe blue 
—_ round which I wove such ‘baseless 


8. 

“ME v mare rd was married twice; the 
outa me rather late im life, to his houte- 
wa who had, I believe, been his first wife's 

. My father, who was then sixteen, was 
furious, and there were bitter, bitter quarrels, 
‘which ended in his leaving home, never to re- 
turn. When his education was completed he went 
abroad, living for a year or two #t all'the great 
art centres in turn,and so indulging hie passion 
for painting and travel that the very idea of a 

life in England became @istasteful to 

him. He ‘had no communitation whatever 
withthis family, his remittances being for- 
‘warded through the steward‘to any foreiga 
banker he might name; andeven when my 
died he was not. summoned home. 

“Mrs. Heron and her son (Philip's father),of 
course; left this ‘honse. Some lovietom had 
been made for them, but T have told that 
she was extravagant, ‘and that they got into 
grest difficulties. Maple Bill was shut up, 
and, as before, my father’s business was entirely 
r sacted by the steward. 

“Meantime he had married the orphan 
iter of an Engi 





ment was short ; my mother “had no relatives 





and few fritnds to consult, and after their 
marriage they at onve left for Italy- 

“My father was eccentric and reserved. He 
made few atquaintatices and had ‘mo corres. 
pordents, I. don’t sappose even the fact 
of his marriage was known except to the few 
persons gathered round him in his temporary 
restiog-places. "When I ‘was ten years old his 
health began to fail, and then ‘he bought a 
small villa near Pisa—our first real home— 
whith we only left ‘afterwards for short 
periods. Nine years later, my father heard of 
a great @iscovery of paintings in Rome, snd, 
though it was the unhealthy season,he set off 
at once to examine them. He aaught the 
terrible marsh fever; and we never saw him 
again.” £ : 

Rosalind breaks down utterly here,and it 
is some moments before she can continue. 

“My mother was always 6 <citable and 
nervous,’’she resumes, “and the terrible shock 
of oursudden loss threw her into°an illness 
which lasted many months. When she began 


to recover Strength she had a new atixiety. 


The usual remittances had not arrived from 


‘England, and we were at the end of ou: 


re:ources. She'wrote at once to the steward, 
whose nate and address she discovered 
amongst the few papers my father had kept, 
and after long suspense received a very brici 
answer :—Mr. James Heron, my father’s ha!f 
brother and heir-at law. was in sion of 
the | , ana she was ad to’ com- 
municate directly with him. ot 

She had no one to consult, She had not 
the smullest knowledge of English law. 
She had never even heard of this half- 
brother. As soon as she received the steward’s 
letter she wrote to Mr. James Heron enclosing 
my father’s will and ‘her marriage certificate 
in sopport of ‘her claim, and innocently asking 
him what her next step ought to be. Two 
months passed by and brought her no answer. 
Then, in despair, she sold some of her most 
valuable things, dismissed all ‘the ‘servants 
except her own maid, and leaving my old nurse 
in charge of the villa, started for Hngland 
with Babette and me. 

‘“T hardly know how to tell you ‘the rest,” 
says poor Rosalind, hiding her face for a mo- 
ment in her hands, “I must hurry over it, 
and you must spare me the details, Weeame 
here—to my father’s birthplace—expecting 
justice at least. We weremet with incredu- 
lity, cruel en insult. Mr. HeronGeclared 
that he lind never received my'mother’s letter, 
nor seen the dccuments ‘ professed’ to 
have sent hi to ote never io oar our 
existence ich is most ene pro- 
tested that he had small ief in our being 
what wetlaimed to be. Argument and re- 
monstrance were’all of no avail. ‘Under the 
circumstances we really bad ‘no bee’ to .. 
duce, and we were helpless in ‘his hands. The 
overwhelming disappointment and the useless 
in ation my poor mother felt—her ‘agory 
of shame for ‘herself and me—coming ‘80 soon 
after so much sorrow—threw her into another 
and more serious ilinese, and when she par- 
tially recovered her mind was what you have 
seen. Mr, Heron, with great show of for- 
bearance and generosity, has given us a shelter 
under his roof on the express condition ‘that 
we shall claim nothing more. He'pretends,’ 
adds Rosalind, with burning cheeks, “‘he dares 
to pretend that we have ro legal clatm upon 
‘him. And for'the sake of my Reno aver 
mother I must stbmit to eat the ven 
me by ohe’whom I can never look at ‘without 
Mipeeness aot heart.” se the 

“Wha you suppose really became’ f th 
letter and enclosures? Js your uncle villain 
enough to have destroyed them?” 

‘How can I tell? He professed to make 
strict ingnires at the *post-offices here and 
abroad, and to be w to trace 
them. I only know that they ‘were sent, and 
that it was to his interest shotild not be 
received. ¥can prove we 

“ What does Philip believe?” 

“TI can hardty tell. I think he does not 
know the whole story. He was away from 


apa 2 on ae oa ae | 
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nome when his father drove his bard bargain 
with me—food-and shelter on condition of 
utter silence amd seclusion—for there is no- 
thing Mr. Heron seems to dread so much as 
the scandal of our story becoming known. 
Perhaps he fears that sonte ‘one might be in- 
duced to take up oar claim—but to what pur- 
pose, sinc’ We have no proofs? My mother’s 
memory is gone, mid she-can give mo clue 
whatever 'to the past.” 

“ Mr. Heron would run some riek himself in 
keeping “your mother here if her mind were 
supposed to be seriously aff Mag 

“ L:know+I know |!” cries Rosalind, in acute 
distress.’ “ One of the threats ‘he holds over me 
is ‘that he could place my mother in—in an 
asylum, My poor, timid mother! That would 
soon kill her.” 

“Philip knows you are living here?” 

“Ob; yes! He is always hind—that is, in 
manner. Bat. he is entirely influenced by his 
father, and has been taught that we are only 
hereon sufferance. Mr. Heron has repeatedly 
warned me thaton the first attempt to assume 
my father’s name or enlist any sympathy for 
ourselves, we shall forfeit any help from him. 
What can I do but submit?” 

“ You have an alternative now, Rosalind!” 

Less now than ever!” she cries, pas- 

. Do you think I will involve you 

in our disgrace? You know now why I was so 
warmed lest. I should be recognized that night 

: Forham. I had.gone.ont (without leave) to 
ge & particular medi for my mother from 
c naw Mera enn Ge Dene that I a ee 
means of getting back, What should ve 
done without you? ”’ 

‘* Not much better, I suppose, than I should 
have done without’you in my illness!” 

She smiles and sighs, 

‘Dr, Hart. is-allowed to.attend my mother, 

Withers and Babette wait on us. Babette 
tolerated because she cannot speak a word 
English. Ido not know what the others 
nave been told about us; bat I think Dr. 
Hart, st least, suspects that there is something 


" does he say of your mother?” 

‘‘He thinks her cage curable. At all events, 
he thinks that change of scene, and more 
society—an that would rouse her, and 
prevent ber dwelling so constantly on one idea 
—would give her minda chance of recovery. 
Once I — a desperate effort ge my 
cousin Philip te .get permission us ‘to go 
away—bat it was-useless.”’ 

A light flashes upon me at these words. 
That must-have been the subject of the mid- 
night interview, at which I dare not-tell Rosa- 


int oneapems 

“ T must you now!” she sars, pausing 

at the end of Speriereg Sl Z have oalling 

orang peers to Mr. Heron in telli 

ter this. Bat I-did it for your sake. It was 
ou should kuow all the barriers that 


stand een us,’’ 
‘Ido not care for one of ‘them. 


is 


It is. in 


prove her claim—we will all be happy!” 
Rosalind shakes her head, though tears are 

falling down her, 
‘* Rosalind, li 


| on! If I were a rich, vulgar, 
ignorant old 


ead whom you detested, and 


made the same proposals to you, you would 
to sactifice yourself for 


think % 
mother's sake You know you would! 


“Perhaps I might,” she'says, interrupting 
‘never pacri : 
é‘ hurries 


: © We will soon ‘meet 





CHAPTER XIII. 
WOMAN'S ‘WIT, 


Waen I told Rosalind that I-should soon see 
her again, I most fully inten@sdto doso. But 
in pacing up and down my second floor at 
Lincoln’ ceaselessly revolving her ‘story 
and what:can possibly be done for her, I fail 
to discover any excuse for returning to Maple 
Hill, or any fresh argument to strengthen ‘ny 
cause. 


Amongst all my pérplexities there is some 
satisfaction in reverting to my_ boyish anti- 
pathy towards Mr. Heron, 

“Tl always knew he wasa oad and a screw!” 
I say to myself, as for the hundredth ‘tinie I 
pass the whole strange in review ; “ but I 
little thonght he was sach a thorough-faced 
scoundrel. There’s sometbing in intuitions, 
after all. Poor Philip! I pity him for having 
such @ father,” 

But ho amount of raging at Mr. Heron, 
however ‘well-deserved, wilt help me to any 

lan of action ‘on behalf of bis injured niece. 

© waste my time in writing him will avail 
her nothing. Yet what lke can Ido? Tt is 
useless to atternpt to rettle to work, with my 
thoughts completely engrossed by Rosalind. 

I cannot see my way an inchinto the Cim- 
tmerian darkness of the fature, but I should 
very much like to know how I'am to endure 
years of solitude and separation, when exactly 
thirty-six ‘hours have made me feel hopeless, 
‘useless, and a ite 1 

T have been spoilt by that sweet society. I 
chafe in the loneliness‘of my chambers like a 
newly-trapped wild creature in its cage. 

A lucky idea occurs to me. I will go to 
Laura uchamp and see if she can suggest 
any way out of the labyrinth in which our 
affairs are invotved. : 

Laura is & type ‘of a lass of women very 

usefal ‘and rare. heb intr rea 
no great position to keep up, only one child, 
a husband much engrossed by his profession, 
she has abundant time and energy to bestow on! 
the affairs of her less fortunate friends, She 
is everyone's confidante ; ‘and never betrayed a 
trust or shirked a responsibility. If she can’t 
help me, no one ean, . 

Soon after three o'clock I present-myself at 
my cousin’s pretty Kensington house, and am 
received with a mixture of delight.at my re- 
appearance, commiseration for my illness, 
lamentation over my injured arm, and eon- 
gratulation on my recovery—which would:be 
comic, if it were not so genuinely kiad, 

I tell Laura that I have sought her ont in | 
order to have a long, uninterrupted, con- 
fidential telk. Nothing could please her more. 
Forthwith, ‘her ‘servants are warned against 
adm any visitor, and she listens (under. 
the seal ofthe strictest secrecy) with absorbin 
interest ‘to a full revelation of all my adven- 
tares xt Maple Hill, and all my hopes and fears 
rene Rosalind. righ 

“Tt doesn’t seem a t prospect for you 
— poor Gerard, in any case!” he ssays, at 
aSb. 


“ Wait till you kuow Rosalind,” I. answer, 
confid . “ After all, you-know a ypan can 
but be happy in his ‘own way.” 

“Are you quite sure, su ng the present 
difficulties could be cleared away, that you 
would be justified in taking charge of an in- . 
experienced wife, and a very peculiar mother- 
in-law?” 

‘‘Peeuniarily justified,do you mean?” I | 
inquire witha rush ‘of blissfal emotion such + 
as the appellation ‘' mother-in-law,” Ibelieve, 4 
rarely ns. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Perfectly. I have not, of course, what a ‘ 
girl in soviety, like Honora Corbet, for in- 
stance, would call to marry upon.” 

‘“‘Oh, Honora!” exclaims my cousin ‘with 
an intonation which shows that she thinks I 
have had a lucky scape from that siren at 


any cost. 
“ But Rosalind is quite different. I am sure 


j-and now don’t hinder me 


| oor, aske ; 
‘thanking her for the-care she had taken of my 





she would be satisfied with the home I could 
give her, I only wish she would try ! 

“And are you sire?” pursues Laura, 
judiciously, “ you could €ndure the con- 
stant society of such a very np gg perton 
as poor Mrs, Heron must be? for it would be 
cleatly impossible under the circumstances, to 
separate mother and daughter.” 

“Of course I should not dream of it. But 
things may not always be eo bad. Hart 
thinks her curable, you know.” 
“Yes,” says Laura, thoughtfully. ‘Well, I 
begin to see a glimmering possibility of help- 
ing you over some of your troubles!’ 

“You really do?” 

“Why, what did you expect, when you 
came to lay your case before me?” tebe asks, 
playfally. ‘‘ Don’t waste any ecstasies on me, 
Gerard. .Tell me, how long are the other 
Herons likely to be away from Maple Hill? : 

“Only long enough to baye it, thoroughly 
disinfected, I should think.” 

“Heartless creatures! But on the whole I 
am rather glad they behaved to badly, because 
I don't feel any compunction at stealing 
— onthem. Well,I have no gr’ Acie 

i 5 w week, , 
me here again to-merro Por anther 
moment.’’ 

I dare not ask? any questions, nor sppeal 
inst, what seems to me, an endless interval. 
re is a resolution in my cousin’s look and 

tanner, which redaces me to silent obedience ; 
and, besides, I know of old that if she is not 
allowed to do things in her own way sue is 
quite capable of throwing the whole affair up 
and doing nothing at all. 

I scarcely know now how I got through the 
prescribed period of waiting—never, surely, 
‘was. week so long ! 

.But time and the hour wear through the 
Tongest day,” and at last they bring round the 
sage when I may again present myself be- 

‘ore my cousin. t 

“Well, Laura!” I exclaim, hurrying into 
her pretty drawing-room, “confess that I 
have waited obediently, if not patiently. And 
now what news have you for me?” 

But the lady standing by the furthet window, 
who turns in answer to my eager appeal, is 
not Laura—it is Rosalind herself ! 

* * * . - 7 

“'Youknow, Gerard,” begins my cousin, an 
hour later, when, Rosalind, having gone to at- 
tend'to her mother, I beg to be told how she 
brought about this blessed state of thisgs— 
“you know how often you have laughed at me 
for having ‘all sorts and conditions of men 
on my Visiting list. It turns out to be very 
fortunate sometimes, for some le, that it 
should be so. One friend of mine is @ greet 
specialist in mental disorders, and after r- 
iug your vege, made up my mind to have 
his Opinion about Rosalind’s mother. i 
went straight off to bis ing-room when 
you left me, told him all fhat-was necessary of 
the case, and made an appointment to journey 
with-him to Maple Hill on Wednesday. . 

“ How in the world did you get admitted ? 

“ By sheer pertinacity, my dear. I took a fly 
from Forbam, left Dr. Winter sitting in it at 
the park gates, presented myself at the- hall 
for Withers, won her heatt by 


consin (you ate a favourite with the old 
woman), and argned, entreated, and, at last 
prevailed with her to take me to RB . 
Here Laura pauses, out of breath. ‘‘My 
hardest work began then,” she resumes, More 
seriously. “Bat I to her courtesy 
uot ° — reage Oe, aie oe 
sional standing refusing -hi i 
after so longa joaoey and such.» sacrifice of 
‘valuable time. Ard I convinced her that ia 
& matter of such vital importance to her 
mother she would be more than justified in 
taking the law into her own an Bo we 
fetched him in, and he quite confirmed — 
young friend Dr. Hart’s view that re. 
Heron’s case is simply one of mono- 
mania, arising from shock to an overwrought 
nervous system. And he also says that there 
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is no more danger of Rosalind, with her totally 
different temperament, inheriting insanity 
from het than of my doing so—and that, 
Gerard, was a dreadful ‘lion in the way’ slain 
and trampled upon. Don’t interrupt me, 
there’s a good boy. I haven't nearly finished 
my story. Dr. Winter added, that change of 
scene and cheerful society were indispensable 
to Mrs. Heron’s -health, both physical and 
mental (just what your friend had said), and 
he so strongly advised trying the effect of 
travel, He thought it quite possible that 
finding herself in the old scenes might have a 
beneficial effect on her memory—at any rate, 
it was worth trying.” 

“T have uabounded faith in the theory of 
both these men, Laura. But, under the cir- 
cumstances, I don’t quite see how their pre- 
— is to be administered.” 

‘The only way,” she answers, looking very 
keenly and steadily at me; ‘‘the only way to 
manage it woald be—if you are quite sure of 
your own feelings—to marry Rosalind as soon 
as you legally can, and take her mother to 
Pisa with you for the honeymoon.” 

** Laura, you're a witch—I mean a fairy—I 
mean my good angel! But do yon think Rosa- 
lind could ever be brought to consent ?” 

‘You had better ask her,” replies my cousin, 
drily. ‘Stop! stop! Pi foolish boy ; I don’t 
mean this instant. I have more to tell you 
yet. When once we had convinced 
that at all hazards her mother must be got 
away from Maple Hill, I released Dr. Winter, 
and he drove back to Forham, promi that 
the fly should return in a couple of hours, 
which was all the time I could allow for pack- 
ing and preparation. I worked as hard as 
anyone myself to get them off—I was so afraid 
of second thoughts, misgivings, and changes 
of mind, I directed Withers to tejl Mr. and 
Mrs, James Heron, when they returned, that 
the ladies had left Maple Hill for change of 
air with an intimate friend. And I was de- 
lighted to hear that they are not expected till 
next month, for I want you to get clear away 
without interference. After we got here I had 
several quiet conversations with Rosalind about 
you, and I think I have convinced her—from 
the point of view of an impartial third person— 
that you will be better off with her than with- 
out her.. The ent that most weighed 
with her, after all, was this: ‘If your mother 
should recover her memory, and be able to 
prove her case, you will be an heiress. And 
you may be quite certain that if you persist in 
refusing Gerard now, he will refase you then!’ 
Tt was all moonshine, of course—I mean as to 
her chance of a fortune—but it was too much 
for Miss Rosalind. 

‘*T have done a good many clever things in 
my time,’’ concludes my cousin, with cheerfal 
self-complacency, “ but I never ran away with 
a man’s lady-love for him before! Arthur 
was quite aghast at first, and thought I had 
been too precipitate. But what, except extra 
trouble and worry, should we have gained by 
delay ?”’ 

“ You are a Bismarck in petticoats, Laura ! 
But there’s one thing I can’t delay any longer, 
and that is finding Rosalind!” 

* 2 * * 7 

Laura’s programme is carried out to the 
letter. Her husband, seeing that we are all 
committed 7 possibility of drawing back, 
enters into the affair with as much spirit as 
herself, and gives away the bride at the very 
quiet ceremony which unites us. 

He and Laura came with us to Victoria- 
station to see us off by the tidal train, and look 
after my mother-in-law and Babette —the latter 
being almost unmanageable with delight at the 
thought of leaving England. 

‘“‘ Poor dear Gerard!” I hear Laura exclaim. 
as she stands on the platform with her hands 
clasped on her husband's arm, watching our 
train slowly move away. “ What a strange 
wedding! And what a strange honeymoon! 
They will require a great deal of love to 
sweeten them !” 

And we have it. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A WEDPING TRIP. 


Once across the ¢hannel we take our time 
over our journey. ind what a journey it is! 
How clear are the skies, how sweet is air ! 
How amusing even the most commonplace in- 
cidents become to a foolish young e, tast- 
ing for the first time the delight of , full, 
unfettered companionship ! 

It is uncommonly pleasant to be a hero to 
one’s wife—and in Rosalind’s eyes I am cham- 
pion, deliverer. Bayard and the admirable 
pe tae eng into gat ge ped te 

‘Oo me, after my ro’ pandling y fate a 
Honora Corbet, the enthusiasm of a charming 
girl with plenty of common sense on all other 
points is very balm, Ab! why cannot one al- 
ways be twenty-six, newly-married, and madly 
in love with one’s wife ? 

As to my mother-in-law, in whom even the 
sanguine Laura saw such a drawback to our 
happiness, she grows brighter with e hour 
that carries her further from Maple Hill. The 
melancholy refrain becomes less and less fre- 
quent, She talks more connectedly, walks 
more firmly, begins to lose the startled, wan- 
dering gaze which sp2ke so plainly of a mind 


unstrung. 
She is quite safe and happy with her devoted 
Babette, while Rosalind and I make long ex- 
cursions round our various halting-places. It 
is impossible to ascertain whether Mrs, Heron 
recognizes the scenes through which we pass, 
and is glad to revis‘t them; or whether she 
only a child’s pleasure in exercise and 
change. But the time approaches for the 
crucial test, and I can see that Rosalind’s 
heart is torn between hope and fear. 

Mrs. Heron takes little notice of Pisa, though 
her daughter’s eyes overflow when we drive 
through the familiar streets, But, as we leave 
the town behind and slowly ascend a wooded 
hill, her colour rises, and a strange light comes 
“ei 7 ‘ a 

‘Stop the carriage, ou please,” says, 
turningto me. “I should prefer to walk.” 

I help her to alight, and she takes my arm, 
but scarcely seems to need it, She turns to the 
right, out of the carriage road, and. we see 
before us a white villa, gleaming among olive 
and cypress trees. 

a alind!”’ she cries, s ly, looking 
round for her daughter; “this is home/ I 
thonght I should never see it again. Thank 
Hoaven, I have lived to come home!” and, 
fa'ling on her knees as we reach the door, she 
kisses the threshold ! 

* 


* * * * 


“Tt seems like a dream, love,” whispers 
Rosalind, as we stand, very close together, at 
one of tha moonlit windows when our little 
household has gune torest. ‘‘ Like a dream to be 
in my old home with you. I almost fear to 
move or speak lest I should wake amidst all 
the misery of Maple Hill!” 

A convincing way of assuring her that she is 
not dreaming occurs to me; bat, drawing back 
from my kiss, she continues,— 

“T feel strangely nervous to-night, asif some 
catastrophe was hanging over us—as if my 
— come in presently and part us. 
You would not let ‘him do it, would you, 
Gerard? Hark! Is not that a footstep?” 

** Dear, you are over-tired and fanciful. I 
think you and your mother must have changed 
places for once !” 

Yes. Is not she wonderfal? What those 
wise doctors said seems to be coming true. 
Bat, Arthur, how shall we ever persuade her 
to come away?” 

‘* We need not think about that just yet, 
She has been so much more calm and reason- 
able lately that when we are compelled to 
return to England there may not be mach 
difficulty. And I promise to bring.-you both 
back every year.” 

‘* You are so good to. us!” 

‘“ Are not you all the world to me?” 

Bat Rosalind starts from my encircling arm, 
exclaiming, — 





that I heard, Gerard, 
ig door!” 


** That was a foo 
and now it is-close to! 

In truth as she the. door is. thrown 
open and her mother ‘enters in her dressin 
A tay wen) van nei 

er long, grey 

My first thought is thatthe trial has been 
too great for her strength, and that her mental 
disturbance is increased. Bat ;she looks very 
calm, and her voice is gentle and steatly. 

** Don’t be. alarmed,’’ she says.: “I have 
come down because I cannot yet. My 
mind is too full of hurrying though I begin 
to. remember everything. This was your 
father’s studio, Rosalind ; and) that is the 
writing-table he always used. A fancy crossed 
me just now, and I could not rest without 
putting it to the test.” 


Whilst speakiog she has crossed over to the 
writi “table, and 


ting. opened it. There, amidst 
old letters and unused. writing paper, lies her 
own , with its priceless enclosures— 
sealed, and addressed to James Heron, but 
never sent—pushed away by her own hands, 
and forgotten, in that first unsettlement of her 
brain, which afterwards increased so rapidly 

* 


* * * * : 


Of course after this ee! it is impossible 
for Mr. Heron to show fight. I Gan never quite 
believed ‘or oaly very strongly hoped Wet 
e or only very ng at my 
mother-fa-law was not his bro 
I can never forgive him for the cruel and 
cowardly manner in which he endeavoured to 
crush her claims, But he was not the guilty 
man we had been led to suppose him, after all, 
and this fact gives us a basis for coming to a 
peaceable understanding. We do not propose 
to have any family ering at present ; but 
when Rosalind and I have returned to town, 
leaving Mrs. Heron, at her own reaper. f° ty, 
— a Pisan ee bree Arey wee. and Babéi . 
ip-pays us a visit own proposing, an 
in a bares acre ae tforwa: aeihe’ con- 
gratalates us on all our happy pro 

‘You may think it an odd thing for me to 
say, old fellow,” he concludes ; ** but réally it’s 
rather a relief that the whole basines; is 
cleared up at last. It worried me a deal 
more than I liked to admit, I can tell you, for 
Et t the governor did not look intoit so 
thoroughly as he ought. I’m almost ashamed 
to own it, but I was afraid sometimes it 
wasn’t all quite square.” 

My wife snl Sglane> at each other; we have 
already agreed that some way’ must be found 
of lightening the loss to mt and this speech 
of his does not make us at all less anxious to 
help him. 

He has bidden us a cordial good-bye, but 
— _ peg av dl is on — door he turns back, 
as thoug' forgo something. 

“ By the way, Rosalind,” he says, laughing 
rather uneasily, ‘‘I must not omit to say, that 
I ought to be rather grateful to you, on the 
whole, for cutting me out of the family 
property. You have saved me from matrimony ! 
Honora Corbet took leave of ‘me in the 
sweetest way when she heard the first rumour 
of my altered prospects, and qeaeeesey she was 
yey to Everard Grove. The crooked stick 
at last !’’ 


[THE END.] 








Lona Naus.—The Chinese have many 
peculiar fashions and fancies which are re- 
markable, and one of the most carious is the 
industry with which they cultivate their 
finger-nails, They esteem it.a good proof of 
& man’s being a gentleman; or, at least, one 
who is not obliged to have recourse to manual 
labour to procure his subsistence, if he have 
long nails. They sometimes allow them to 
acquire the extraordinary length of eight or 
nine inches. In order to preserve them from 
external injary, each of the claws is enclosed 
in a joint of hollow bamboo, so that the hand 
which is graced with these strange ornaments 
is rendered nearly useless. 
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THE HEIR OF KESTERTON. 


war, ves 


THERE was consternation at Kesterton, for 
there could be no doubt of it—Morley Ashford 
was marridd, After but aslight hesitation, 
when appéaled to by his amazed mother and 
indignant father, he had acknowledged it him- 
self, and theré was no longer any attempt made 
to refate the rumours. 

But his parents were in despair. Morley 
Ashford, the heir of Kesterton, the oldest and 
finest estate in the county, had married a slip 
of a girl,a mere child, daughter of a fisher- 
man on the coast, . 

Morley, with his tall, slight figure, his easy 
grace, his frank blue eyes and oe 
chestnut hair; was but twenty. No one ha 
dreamed of his marrying yet ; but indulged, if 
not spoiled, this marriage had come of the 
anquestioned freedom in which he spent his 
days—had been consummated with no thought 


of wrong. 
“It was.when you and mother went to 


Switzerland Jast autamn,’’ Morley said to his |. 


father, .“ She was such a taking little thing. 
I was bewitched to go down there to old Rush- 
ton’s, and her mother wouldn’t let. me see her 
unless I married her. So the banns,were put 
up over at Blackhaven, and Gladys and I were 
married, 1 didn’t think, I am sure, sir, but I 
might marry her if I liked.” 

Old Sir Peter Ashford groaned. 

‘“‘ Morley, you blockhead!’ he burst ont, 
then ch his impetuous anger. “It is my 
own fault. . I'did not realize that you were no 
longer achild. I have told you nothing of my 

ishes—my plans, what is due to yourself, to 
me, to posterity. Oh, Morley! my high 


ager 
e old man broke down in unwonted 
tears. ~~ 

Morley, 80 careless and light-hearted, was 
serious enough now at sight of his father’s 

ief. : 
ai I am very sorry, sir,” he said. “ What 
would you have me do now?” 

“Will you obey my requirements in this 
matter?” 

“‘T will do anything but give up Gladys.” 

The squire was wisely silent. He conferred 
with his wife. The result was that in three 
days the three set forth on an extended con- 
tinental tour—Morley’s accompanying his 
father and mother being made a condition of 
their accepting their daughter-in-law on their 
return, j 

Forseveral months Morley corresponded with 
his wife rly. He tried, also, to interest 
his mother in his young girl-wife, but she ‘was 
ot enthusiastic. The matter, at last, dropped 
into silence between them, 

At the end of six months, letters ceased to 
come from Gladys. For a time this was 
imputed to er és but at length — 
ap to ather in a very manly 
fulton 


“I am very avxious about my wife, sir. 
Sométhing must be wrong, that she does not 
answer my letters.’ : 

‘* Well, well ;- we will see!” 

Morley was told that his father’s family 
lawyer had been instructed to make in- 
quiries. 

More time passed; and at length they broke 
the news to him: 

Gladys and her parents had left their home 
for a.pleasure-trip in a light boat, which had 
been found overturned, and it was believed 


that, c: ed by a squall, the whole family had 
peri What more likely, since another 
letter never came from Gladys ? 


The Ashfords were much concerned at.their 
son’s bitter grief. They had not thought his 
love for this girl so deep. 

At sight.of. the tears wrung from his eyes, 
his father faltered in his words of consolation ; 
but his mother-lifted a warning. hand, unseen 
by Morley;,and turned a rebuking face upon 
her husband’s momentary weakness. 

A little time, and Morley would forget this 








| obscure fisherman’s daughter, and wed to sui® 


them. 

The squire was paesionate ; she was made 
of much sterner metal of the two. Unyield- 
ing as was her nature, she was physically 
fragile, and at her wish the family remained 
abroad five years. 

During this period, time healed Morley Ash- 
ford’s sorrow, but it bad worked an unmistak- 
able change in him. He was no longer a 
thoughtless boy in heart or years. At length 
his mother’s death occurred, and it was both 
his own and his father’s wish to return to 
Kesterton. 

They came hcme, but the firm, fragile wife 
seemed to have been the oak—the mercurial, 
impulsive husband, with his fine, florid phy- 
sique, the vine, 

er removal out of his life prostrated him. 
In a few weeks be bad changed marvellously. 
He arrived at Kesterton greatly weakened and 
altered, 

With an irresistible impulse, ae went 
immediately to the cottage on the shore his 
wife’s father bad occnpied. 

Yes; it was filled with the unwelcome faces 
of strangers, who repeated the story of the lost 
sailing boat; and, sick at heart, he turned 
homeward. “ 

A servant on horseback came galloping down 
the sands. 

“Your father, sir, has fallen in a faint, or 
fit, or something, before your mother’s por- 
trait, and I am going for the doctor! ” 

Morley hastened home, and with tenderest 
care attended his father, but the stroke of 
paralysis was to prove fatal. In four days Sir 
Peter died, ; 

At the lastvhe tried hard to’ communicate 
with his son, but Morley could make nothing 
of the inarticulate sounds and impotent ges- 
tures. The old man’s ¢fforts were only stilled 
when Mr. Stephens, the lawyer, ncdded an in- 
telligent assent. 

“I understand, sir,” he said to the dying 
man, who, with a look of relief, relapsed into 
an unconsciousness, and expired. 

After the funeral, Morley asked Mr. 
Stephens what his father had wished to com- 
municate. 

“He wished me to scquaint you with all 
your affairs, sir.” 

But Morley hed little heart for business. 
His life seemed utterly dismantled of all he 
loved, admired... He fell into a melancholy 
which seriously injured his health, 

He found nothing co jal but the sea, 
which seemed to voice disappointments 
and murmur sympathy. He spent hours alone 
on the sands, sometimes walking up to the 
town, again meandering far down among the 
rocks and breakers, where, on the site of an 
old fort, a new seaside hotel was built. 

Mr. ort was spending the season there. 
He was a bachelor of sixty. Hehad with him 
a tpretty boy of five—a frank-eyed, sunny- 
haired little fellow, whore promised beauty 
attracted Morley. 

“The boy’s a of mine,’”’ said Mr. 
Stephens. “ Lost bis father very young. His 
mother resides in my family. He’s just over 
an i}lness, and I brought him down here to get 
put to rights.” 

Little Frank seemed to find a fascination in 
Morley’s grave smile. He would leave his old 
friend's side to steal his little hand in his, and 
walk with him down the sands. By degrees, 
during the summer, Morley became very fond 
of the child. 

In the autumn he said, to Mr, Stephens,— 

‘Frank has no father. If his mother will 
give him up,I will adopt him.” 

This. was finally. agreed upon, and little 
Frank came to Kesterton. 

It seemed strange to Morley that a little 
child could g0 brighten bis life; but as he rode 
and drove with the boy, trained and taught 
him, existence began to have a flayour, and 
the two were inseparable. 

In the spring, Mr. Stephens proposed a 
music-teacher for the boy, who was with 


‘difficulty kept away from the piano, 





‘*His musical taste should be cultivated, 
and I will find you a teacher.” 

‘* Agreed !’’ said Morley. 

In a few days the teacher, who was to be a 
resident at Kesterton, arrived—not, as Morley 
a @ man—but a@ lady. 

he was very elegant and dignified, and 
—_ beautiful. There was something singular 
in the fair complexion, and blue eyes, and fine, 
black brow, ‘and raven hair; but Morley 

vately pronounced Miss Dalton the most 

utiful woman he had ever seen. Her quiet, 
serene ways, too, suited his. melancholy, and 
she became easily domesticated in the house. 

Before long he realized it. He knew that 
he liked to look at the beautiful figure dropping 
harmony from its slender fingers on the piano 
—the womanly presence, sweet, low-voiced, 
black-robed, that sat so unobtrusively at his 
fireside, shared his meals, his books, his 
thoughts. 

It was pleasant—perilously pleasant, for 
soon he learned that he must give up Kester- 
ton, and that he was comparatively a poor 
man. An interview with Mr. Stephens made 
@ dissolving view of bis home. 

After a few days spent in perplexing and 
troubled thought, he for an interview'with 
Miss Dalton. 

She came down into the library, little Frank 
with her. 

“Will you give me your attention a few 
minutes ? ’’ said Morley. 

or = yw seated herself. ‘ 

“Tam give you warning of some- 
thing which gives me great pain,” he said. ‘I 
have been very glad to have you at Kesterton, 
but we must part.” - 

Miss Dalton expressed her surprise. 

“ A proviso of the will of the original owner 
of Kesterton forbids its being in possession of 
any descendant of the line who, at thirty, is 
without an heir. In a month I shall be ol 

“ And you are to marry ?’’ interrogated Miss 
Dalton. 

‘*T am married already! ” 

He briefly told her his story, With difficulty 
he restrained his emotions as he told of 
Gladys’s loss. 

There was a silence, 

** Excuse me,” said Miss Dalton, who had 
been regarding him earnestly, ‘‘but I think I 
can relieve your uncertainty and suspense in 
this matter. I know your wife, and she is 
living.’”’ 

“ Gladys alive?” 

“Mr. Stephens was in your father’s confi- 
dence, or more especially your mother’s. 
Gladys’s parents were bribed to take her away, 
and they simply removed to Wales. The boat 
was intentionally capsized and set adrift after 
they left it. Unknown to your parents, Mr. 
Stephens took a personal interest in Gladys, 
and assisted her in many ways, so that she 
finally became a music-teacher in the family 
of a wealthy gentleman.” 

“ Whereis she now?” 

‘I will find her for you, if you wish.” 

“I do. | Yet there is no heir!” 

“ Pardon,” trembling, “ but there is an heir. 
Frank, do you not know mamma?”’ 

The white, jewelled hand swept the mass of 
raven hair from the beautiful head, revealing 
abundant ripples of Dp gold, encircling a 
fair brow, which had ever been strangely 
familiar. 

“TI am Giadys, Morley, and this is our 
child!” 

His moment of. recognition repaid him, in 
its wild joy, for all he had suffered. 

‘* Your father wished to inform you that I 
was probably living, at his death,” said Gladys, 
‘*but was unable. Mr. Stephens told me all— 
kind friend to us that he has been! I have 
hesitated to present myself—I have feared you 
no longer loved me. But you will take the 
new Gladys for the sake of the old, who has 
always loved you; and Frank you are fond of 
already!” 

And Kesterton was no longer without heir! 

K. 8. 
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FACETLA. 


Pzorzt who don’t understand why parrots 
are invariably so vicious in their discourse 
must be stupid, What would you expect from 
@ bird but fowl telk ? 


own ‘ . 
make her own wedding-cake, but the Bourd of 
Health interfered. 


‘Vierrst: (to dentist): “Good Freavens'! man, 
that is the second soutid ‘toot you ‘have 
pulled” ‘Detitist (to victim) : ““I your 
pardon, sir; but'ae you had only three when I 
ee I think Ishall make no mistake 
this ~ 


A doctor says that small feet signifya quick 
ber 9 and an evil tongue. .Now pe 
will be staring.at his -wife.to ses whether her 
feet are or small, andmno matter. which 
way the verdict ‘is she won’t be pleased. 
es nae, es ge ene cher poe melee 
ing en on separation against her 
husband, and is the first witness called for 
the plaintiff. Judge: “ Your profession?’’ 
Witness (with energy): ‘‘ Mother-in-law.” 
Judge (himself a married man): ‘Judgment 
for defendant. Call the next case.” 

‘*Moruer, may I get up at daybreak and go 
out to look .at the new coniet with Charlie.” 
“No, my daughter; but yon may go into the 
kitehen and peel those ” It is in this 
way that many a ‘you ‘aud soaring mind 
is condemned to limit the réalm -of its know: 
ledge to the narrow ‘borders of an insignifi- 
cant planet, 

“l woxner what is the mvtter with Mr. 
Brown,’’ said the landlady; “he seems to ‘be 
very angry about something. ‘Why, ‘you 
should ‘have seen hita griading his teeth just 
now in the hall.” “Perhaps,” suggested 
Fogg, ‘‘he is only getting them ‘in order b e- 
fore tackling one of your becfsteaks.” The 
landlady smiled, bat ‘there was murder in her 
heart. 


A FASHIONABLE young’man has acquired con- 
siderable fame as® musical bore on the violin. 
One night, ‘at a social gathering, he announced 
that he was going tovend for a violin and draw 
a few of Beethoven’s symphonies out of it, as 
it were. To his amazement, all the gentlemen 
present volunteered to go for the fiddle, and 
up todate none of them have got back with 
it. 

A aby, calling on:a widow some time ago, 
was met at the door by two lords of creation 
of tender ‘age. “I would like to sce your 
mother,:if she is not engaged,” she remarked 
— of ceanhtttiy ately , aged seven, 
,{ My mae !” he cried, with a sharp 

look of triumphant refutation. “Why Jor’! 
she’s been married long:ago! ” 

Two rival belles, at an ‘evening ‘party, were 
seated in the conservatory with their respective 
cavaliers, enjoying their . The gas was 
turned down somewhat,as it should be in a 
conservatory at an ‘evening party. “ My dear 
Julia,” said one of the fascinating creatures, 
“how beautiful your complexion is—in this 
dim light!”” “Qh, thank you,” responded her 
pee ‘*And how lovely you look in the 

ark!” 


Hr-xaw !—Tt is related in the life of the late 
Bishop Wilberforce that a clergyman came to 
Bishop Phillpotts ‘one day wishing to renew a 
lease. The bishop named ‘the sum he would 
accept as the fine for ‘renewal, which the 
applicant thought too large, and declined. 
The bishop kept him to luncheon, and before 
leaving, the man changed his'mind, and said : 
“I think we must give the sum rather than 
endanger the lease.” ‘The Bishop: “ I thought, 
when you came to consider it, you would view 
it in that light.” ‘Well, your lordship has 
certainly got the lion’s share.” “ Really; but 
I am quite sure, Mr. X., you would not have 
me have that of the other creature!” 





When a boy falls into the water, what is the 
first thing he does? He gets wet. 


Way isa dirty man like flannel? {Because 
he shrinks from washing. 4 
““Twir's What beats me!” ‘ds the boy said 


when he saw his father take the skate-strap 
down ‘from its accustomed nail. 


Taz reason that «sthetes so admire the 
stork is:that he can stand for houts on one leg, 


‘and look.as though he didn't know anything 


and didn’t want.to, ' 

Doctors now say that boiled cow’s “milk ‘is 
not good for babies—it ‘is better’raw. ‘The 
aoctors are right; a taw cow gives better milk 
than # boiled one. 


A very indifferent author once said to 
Piron: ‘I want to write a kind of work which 
has never been written, and which nobody is 
ever likely to write rs myself.” ‘ Write 
your own eulogium,”’ said Piron. 

A Dosw professional man addressed an 
artisan, who was in ‘his hall, rather 

uly : “* Halloa, you , do you want 
me?” ‘The answer “was neat: “No, yer 
honour, Iam waiting for a-gentleman.” 


Five amateur hunters recently fired at a 
rabbit and then on savagely to decide who 
hit the beast, and when they came to examine 
it, found it must have died of fright, as there 
were no matks of shot on it, ‘ 

On the meeting of two friends the following 
colloquy ensued: ‘‘ Where have you been?”’ 
‘*To my tailor, and I had hard work making 
him accept a litt!e money.” ‘You astonish 
me! Why?" “ Because‘he wanted more.” 


Hs Acz.—‘How 614 “is that dog?” was 
asked ofa coloured man. “ Ef he'lives ter see 
ae fifth 6b naixt June, sah, he will be de oldest 
dog on deplantation.” «+ And if he don’t live 
until thea——” ‘‘He’ll be dead, sah.” 


‘A-vorur deficient in :personal beauty once 
said to Sheridan; ‘I mean to withdraw my 
countenance from you.’’. ‘‘Many thanks for 
the favour,” soni the candidate, ‘for it’s 
certainly the ugliest that ever I saw.” 

A cEtnriman whose conquests in the female 
world were numberless, at last ‘married. 
“ Now, my dear,” said his better half, ‘‘ I hope 

ou'll amend.” . ** Madam,’ says‘he, *“you may 

upon it,’ this ‘is my folly.” 
In struggling to make a dull-brained boy 
understana what-conscience was, the teacher 
finally asked, ‘‘What makes you feel un- 
comfortable after you have done wrong?” 
“Father's leather strap,” feelingly replied the 
boy. 5 

A sooxey met-his old collegetator at.a horse 
fair, and exclaimed : ‘‘ What brings you here 
among these high-bred cattle? you think 
you ean distinguich a horse, from an ass?” 
“My boy,” replied the tutor, I soon perceived 
you among these horses,” 

A Warrrr.—‘* Will you please to pass the 
milk, Miss Brown?” asked: a young man of a 
fidgety old maid at the supper table: “Do 
you take me for a waiter, sir?” she-answered. 
“ Well,” he added, ‘‘as no oné‘has taken you 
thus far, anid you’ve waited so very long, I 
should think yonrwete one.” =. 

Prorscrmya ns Cuanacter.—A customer en- 
tered the shop of ‘his tailor, and said: ‘I owe 
yousixty s.”” “ Yes,sir, you do.” “And 

I have owed it for a year.” ‘ You have.” 
“ And this ie the fifth ‘oayd you have 
sent me regarding the t.” “I think it is 
the fifth.” “ Now, sir, while I cannot pay the 
debt for perieps another year, I to 
protect my character as far as’p . A 
are twelve penny stamps. You van use 
them in sending me twelve monthly statements 
of account, and can thus save your pest- 
cards, and my feelings atthe same time.” It 
is said that the tailor bas credited the two 
‘shillings on account, and feels that he has 
secured ‘more of the debt than-he ‘had any 
reason to hope for. 





A BLIND man, on a dark night, having a 
lamp in one hand, and an earthern jar on his 
shoulders, went into an Sa Saat A 

m said, ‘‘Of what use can a lamp be to 
ou?” “Why,” replied the blind man, “to 
inder such # fool as you breaking my jar.” 

A person having gained considerable promo- 
tion, cut his old One of theta called 
on bim, and was. who he-was. ‘Iam 
an old friend,” he replied, ‘and came to 
condole with you on the loss of your eyesight 
and memory.’’. .- ' 

Tar is a fine bave, my friend,” 
said a.charita eran hi inst 


you: ; 

“Sell m ” 

exclaims the man; * ve t 

Why,-sir, I prize that:dog as 1-40 thé apple of 
may ‘eye.” 

Hrow-roxry.—Neither of them was over ten 


, anda tleman Was 
nl awentien Riaredonnigd 
came. the 

surf. **Oh, = 1” she 
; I was ‘nearly 

‘to ‘his friend ; 


A stour gord-looking man called at the 
post-office, Burnley, the other day, and warmly 
accosted the postmaster as follows: ‘‘ Aw say, 
mestur, that chap hesn't that brass 

Postmaster : ‘‘ What brass?” “Wha, 
ipton abaat foive week 
sin.” “ I know nothing about it. Where did 
you pay it?” ‘* Wha, ye know Verraweel ‘at 
oi paid it here, and oi hav’t resate for’t at 
whoam.” ‘Why, do you mean to say that 
you still hold the order that you received -when 
you paid the money?” ‘Qi hav’t resate at 
whoam.” ‘Well, then, you had better lose no 
time in sending the receipt to Skipton.” 
‘Wot ! mun oi-send it to’t chap ina letter?” 
“Yes.” “Oh!” 


A Forzicner,—An exquisite once drove up 
to the door ‘ofa country tavern, and addressed 
ee eee eens: 
«6 nse, © } weary pe 
from the vehicle, stabulate t Srepr te erat & 
sufficient quantity of nutritious aliment, and 
after a reasonable length of time has elapsed, 
and he has ceased transpiring, manipulating 
his coat meanwhile with a wisp of hay, allow 
him to quench his thirst’ with a mdédicum of 
agua pura. Wher the aurora of morn shall 
have ed the Eastern horizon, and I am 
about to resume m inations, I will 
amply recompense thee for ity.” 
The boy ran to the doorand bawled out : ‘‘I’ad, 
dad, come out here; there's a foreigner wants 
to see you.” 

Tat is a good story now current about 
Prince William of Prussia, if it may be 
vouched for. It is said that‘in his youth he 
was a haughty, insubordinate boy, and on the 
occasion of the wedding of his uncle, the 
Priace ~ yes he was A tae iont 
make him behave himself. Unfortunately 
they were clad in costume, and 
when either of them would venture to remon- 
strate with the boy for his restlessness during 
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SOCIETY. 


Herr ew has oe her coionet 
art wo women parch our 
fans which aie the’ Baroness Burdett 
Coutts’ prizes for devigns, distribated by Prin- 
cess Beatrice at the Female Schoo! of Art. 

Tae Queen has ed her intention of 
opening the Great International Fisheries 
Exhibition at South Kensington on Saturday, 
May 12, for which on all hands a great success 
is an i ‘ 


Tae Queen was, ‘we regret to say, recently 
confined ‘to her ents for a few days 
from @ sprain Caused by slipping on the stairs. 
The injury was, however, of » slight nature, 
and in all other Her;Majesty’s heaith 
is bes | good, though she much 's her pro- 
mised holiday at Mentone, 

Tse marriage f the Hon. Albert Yelverton 
Bingham, youngest surviving son of Denis 
Arthar, third Clanmorris, with Miss. 
Crawford Service, of ong army Lanark, only 
child an@ heiress of the late Mr. Thomas 
Service, took place wt 8t. Peter’s Church, 
Ea , by special licence, on the 20th 
of Mareb. The ‘wore a bodice and train 
of white brovatelie “ Queen Anne,” lined with 
satin duchesse, over a satin petticoat, with 
entire froat of exquisite embroi worked 
with white iridescent beads, and with 
coqtilles of fine malines lace, connected by 
bows of satin ribbon; over a small bridal 
wreath @ tulle veil was worn, fastened with 
diamond ‘stars, and her ornaments were a 
pearl necklace with diamond pendant, dia- 
mond spray fastemimy the orange blossoms at 
her throat, and diamond bracelet. The brides- 
maids were dressed alikein pointed bodices of 
brown velvet, over petticoats of primrose 
satin, the backs being ae, arranged with 
large bows of brown velvet ribbon, and hats 
of velvet with primroses and feather 
senate. each wore . aeons wey gold 
bangle, presented by the bridegroom, and car- 
ried a brown basket filled with primroses and 
tied with ribbons. 


Tun Princess Beatrice, says the World, has 
been sitting to Mr. Moira for it i 
ie eae ‘a "4 by the 0 
jesty’s —we see by the Court 
Circular that the work was submitted to the 
Queen—may lead toa more general revival of 
interest.in a branch of art that has too long 
remained in abeyance. 


Dowacrr Lady Hewsiter recently gave the 
last of her series of parties before Easter, and 
though the night was miserably wet most of 
the —— peopte ia London assembled in 
Grafton-street, As was the case in the pre- 
vious week, it was the day of the Drawing- 
room, and though not many of the gowns which 
had been worn in the afternoon reappeared, 
there was an unusual array of bouquets. 
There was a charming combination of the 
nicest people of ‘all sections of society, in- 
cluding several débutantes and not a few repre- 
sentatives of the artistic world. 


Some of the papers announce that H.R.H. 
tho Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
will reside, on their return from Canada, at 
Dornden, “ a place which they have purchased 
near Tunbridge Wells.” The Princess and 
Lord Lorne bought Dornden shortly after their 
marriage, and frequently resided there for 
several years; but when they went to Canada, 
they resolved to get rid of the place, and after 
having been in the market for a considerable 
peried, it has lately been sold to a Liverpool 
merchant. Princess Louise and Lord Lorne 
will probably have the use of Roseneath, the 
Duke of Argyll's beautifal place'on the Gare- 
loch, as a country residence. They will gq 'to 
Italy for the winter directly after their return 
from Canada. All rumours respecting Lord 
Lorne’s suceessor at Ottawa are speculative 
and premature. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue loval taxation of Ireland in 1881 was 
£3,391,490, an increase of £98,889 over the 
previous year. 

Tut Paris omnibuses require the services of 
14,000. horses at-a daily cost of 30,000 francs 
for food. In 1881 these omnibuses carried 
194,000,000 ‘p fs. The horses cost 
15,000, 000 francs, the conveyances and har- 
ness 11,000,000 francs. 


Sanitary Works tN THE Merropouis.— 
From Jan. 1, 1856, to March 25, 1881, there 
have been 919 milés 309 yards of new sewers 
constructed in the metropolis at a cost of 
£2,310,890. The expenditare on other sauitary 
works amounted to £2,162,769 ; upon paving 
works, £5,535,073 ; upoa other street improve- 
ments, £1,504,831 ; the total expenditure upon 
these various kinds of works having reached 
£11,513,565. ~The length of streets under the 
control of the local authorities increased from 
9254 miles to 1,607§ miles. 

Tue Arkrars Acr tx Iretanp.—Up to the 
end of last year Connaught had furnished the 
largest number of applications to the Commis- 
sion Court, viz., 31,202, comprising 57,265 hold- 
ings, Ulster closely following with 30,203 appli- 
cations, comprising 43,913 holdings ; Munster 
coming next with 15,392 applications, com- 
prising 20,303 holdings ; and Leinster bringing 
- the rear with 9,288 applications, comprising 
13,904 holdings. * 





GEMS. 


Better a soft heart and an iron hand, than an 
iron heart and a soft hand. 


A sImPLE flower may be shelter for a troubled 
soul from thestorms of life. 

Ir you employ your money in doing good, you 
put it out at the interest. 

Ir is easy to love our fellow-men. Do good 
to them, and you will be sure to love them. 


Most men like a spirit of self-sacrifice in 
pce friends a great deal better than in them- 
selves, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Horse-Rapisn Savcr.~Four tablespoonfals 
of grated horse-radish, four tablespoonfuls of 


powdered cracker, half-a cup of cream, one 
teaspoonful of powdered sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, half a saltspoonful of pepper, 
one teaspoonful of made mustard, one - 
spoonful of vi , or enough te give it a 
good sharp taste. Mix ‘all ‘together, and heat 
over hot water. 


Compote oF APPLES.-Make a syrup of one 
cup of sugar, one cup of water, and one-half a 
stick of cinnamon. Boil slowly for ten minutes, 
skimming well. Pare and core eight or ten 
apples. Cook ‘wntil nearly done in the syrup. 
Drain and bake them for a few mintites in the 
oven. Boil the down until almost.a jelly. 
Fill the core cavities with marmalade, either 
quince or peach. | them on a dish for 
serving. Pour the bg over them, and put 
whipped cream around the base. 


BreaD Savcs.—Dry and roll one cup of stale 
bread crtimbs, ‘then sift them. Boil the fine 
crumbs, which will measure about one-third of 
a cup, with one pint of milk and one table- 

1 of chopped onion, for fifteen minutes. 
Add one tablespoonful of butter, one-half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-half a salispoonful of 
pepper the coarse crumbs in a tablespoon- 
of hot browned butter, stirring with a fork 
until they absorb all ‘moistuve. Put the white 
sauce in the platter with the birds, and sprinkle 
the brown crumbs over all. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Srrerers,—A effective pair of slippers 
for a gentleman can be made of the new 
stamped velvet or velveteen now so mtch in 
use for ornamenting farniture. A dark 

mish blue shade is desirable, the pattern 

ng worked round in chain stitch with pale 
blue ‘knitting silk. ‘The design sho be 
small. It also would be artistic to work in 
crewels two or three daisies, arranged in a 
slanting position across the toe; a ribbon in 
red-could. be worked in crewels around the 
stalks, and twisted into a medallion, im which 
a mg ~~ y should be worked in yold-toloured 
silk, medallion should be arran in 
a slaating position, so as to match the 
daises. 

Fiyme Macnmrs.—Many people firmly 
believe in the possibility of the 
fying — Bt pm as firmly in the 

re possibility of travelling in complete 
safety Seed theair as I believe in the reality 


*of the telegraph and telephone,” is a common 


remark. If the “ dreatns of one age are the 
realities of the next,” this favourite dream 
will probably have a living existence, The 
outlook in France is onl = the present 
momeént. There are no less than five societies, 
with a total membership of five hundred per- 
sons, attempting the conquest of theair. All 
are determined. Perhaps, at some time, some 
one may be su 3 


Tue Hanpwartine or Great Mry.—The 
Duke of Wellington's writing was large and 
forcible, without attempt at decoration. 
During the last ten years of his life, however, 
his was ‘erent amd often illegible. 


not to this day been unra’ 

every ten of the duke’s letters treasured by 
autograph hunters were written by his secre- 
tary, Mr. Greville, who wrote a hand very 
much like that of the @ake in his best days. 
Lord Brougham’s hand betrayed much uncon- 
querable restlessness of a - His manu- 
script was a mass of hieroglyphics, and accor- 
ding to Dr. Blenkinsop, in all Mr. Clowes's ex- 
tensive printing establishinent in London, 
there was only one man competent to grapple 
with it, and he often gave it up in despair. 
The bold and careless freedom of Byron’s 
handwriting compared to the elegant little 
prettiness of Tom Moore's, reveals very clearly 
the peculiar qualities of the.two posts. The 
pes gre precision of Mrs, Heman’s penmansbip, 
and the free but clear and intelligent abandon 
of L. E. Liandon’s, were equally characteristic 
of their mental peculiarities. ‘The Royal 
Family of England have generally written 
good, clear, and free hands. Williem IV. 
wrote a presi eue | plain and legible hand, 
and that of his brother George was showy and 
fluent. Queen Victoria bas en elegant sizna- 
ture. Locke says the fastera mun writes, the 
slower others read what he has written. 
Napoleon could write fourteen pages a minute ; 
uutortunately, however, each, consisted of 
eight blots and a splatter. Some of his lines 
to Maria Louisa appear as if seattered over the 
paper by the explosion of a bomb-shell. 
The manuscript of Horace gome t the 
American statesman, was very illegible. A 
wag once observed that the sentence, “ Virtue 
is its own reward,” written by-Mr. Greeley, 
was rendered by the compositor into ‘‘ Wash- 
ing with soap is wholly absurd.” Another 
story runs that Mr, Greeley was once applied 
to for the character of a servant whom he had 
dismissed for dishonest practices. Some time 
afterwards the man met Mr. Greeley and 
thanked him for the character he had given 
him. “ Why,’ said he, “I candidly said you 
were a thief.” ‘ Well, sir, as it was impos- 
sible to read your letter, it*was construed into 


| a recommendation, and I got the situation.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Reaper.—The best way would be to take 
them to a dealer or advertise them. 


CamBripcs.—We do not, as we have often state , in" 
sert matrimonial correspondence, 


G. T.—The Queen Jast opened Parliament in person 
on Thursday Ps 8th of February, 1877. 

Carriz B,—The young indy can be {mares i ally by 
banns, unless objection be made by her fa 
Writing fair. 

Cartes M.—A good deal depends upon your age, but 
eppl to the Orthopedic capital. Oxford-street, 

mdon. 


Primrose. reid — pink hazel brown; tied with 
blue chocolate brown ; tied with maroon very dark 
brown, all softin ‘antes. 


I. C, U.—1. The place was so named long before it 
became the headquarters of the police.. 2. The words 
are by W. 8. Gil art, make of H.M.S. Pinafore and 
other operas, and are copyright. The me} may be ob- 
rs at any music-sellers. 


L.—Opinions vary greatly as to the beneficial effects 
of 7 cartel pon the human system, some authorities 
contending that it it is of vital importance, while others 
entertain entirely different views. ‘It is doubtful if two 
or three shocks heed week would exercise any injurioug 
effects upon a healthy person. 


D. V.—If the slight was intentional, you did sight. 
Cannot you get along-without your townsman’ 8 society 
just as well as he can without yours? “Some peo’ of 
might .say re you’ ought not'to let the academy 

on account of -your nal feelings. + But you 4 
find other ways of helping the nendamy: if you choose 
to help it, and at the sams time preserve your self- 


respect. 
8. D. —Kotimias is whey separated b: wine, lemon- 
egar stirred into hot milk, and 
placed on oe yo until the curd forms. A gill of 
sherry to a pint of boiling milk mikes wine. whey. 
— four “tal - ne > fhe - egar At Ero of 
white sugar; pour into a p iling milk, an Ww 
it to simmer for ten minutes. This is what is now known 
as Russian koamiss. 


Cassi8,—The majority of the preparations sold for the 
eothen to risk matte for “aout bred by waiting cayeh 4 
jm 8) su r damages ig anything 
hat will have very much effect one way or the other. 
There are exceptions, however, and the safe rule is to 
use such simple things as cold cream, vaseline, or glyce- 
athe, which are safe and quite as be goon as most of the 
expensive preparations sold. 
Tom N.—If your financial affairs are in such condition 
that you could give your ‘attention for the time neces- 
sary to get a degree almost entirely to study; you need 


not consider your age am obstacle... As your object is [ 


gerteral culture, a course’in arts would be more valuable 
than a course in science. You can‘study science, espe- 
cially applied science, in the workshops and factories as 
well as in a college. 


EastpEaAN.—To make ip wine take fifteen pounds 
of sliced parsnips and boil ‘till quite soft in five gallons 
of water; squeeze the liquor well out of thém, run it 
through a sieve, and add three pounds of coarse lump 
sugar to every on of liquor. Boil for three-quarters 
of an hour, hen nearly cold add a little yeast o 
toast. Let it remain in a tub for ten days, stirring 
from the bottom every day, then put it into a cask y Sy - 
year. As it works over fill up every day. 


— Avoid all kinds of farinaceous food such as 
tice, much bread, cornflour, puddings, also eggs. Eat no 
sugar or butter, ees f little fat, and ik no . Take 
plenty of exe: g rather violent than other- 
wise, and you a the desired object as far as is 
consistent with health. en ts ook the hair frequently in 
soda and water will lighten its co! ~~ but the practice is 
not te be recommended, as it tends to make the hair 
brittle and thin it. Why’ attempt to changeit? Chestnut 
brown is a pretty and favourite colour. 


Puzztep.—The sign of the three golden balls is sup- 
posed to be derived from the arms of the great Lombard 
family of the Medici. The Lombards were once the 
- bankers and money-lenders of all Europe, and naturally 
took as their sign the arms of their most powerful 
family. Jfedici is a Latin plural noun, meaning doctors, 
and = a think that the three golden balls represented 
three golden _— punning device on the name. 
Barbers were formerly surgeons, and bled their cus- 
tomers as a regular thing, and not as_ they poy o~ 4 
lo now, through carelessness. The striped pole re 
sents an outstretched arm, with streams of b bod 
running down, and was meant to call attention to the 
more important branch of the barber-surgeon’s art. 


Emmrt.—People seldom agree as to what kind of eyes 
ate the handsomest. Some prefer one colour, and some 
quother. Some of the poets go into raptures over dark 
eyes— 

‘* Those dark eyes—-so dark and so deep! 
Bright—and as black and burning as a coal.” 


Others are equally enthusiastic over blue eyes. Heine 
says: 
*“* I everywhere am thinking 
Of thy blue eyes’ sweet smile ; 
A sea of blue thoughts is spreading 
Over my heart the while, 





B. 8. R.=The seeee 00} 68 ee cards is in itself 

not at all harmful. Games as an innocent 

amusement are now seuanitted in ney ss a ewe 

number of families than ever before. Neverth ‘ a 
or 


regard for the telinge of all 
Due 

members of the family should be carefully c ed 
at all times, especially by the young and inexperienced. 


Sara.—l. A great many works are published which 
claim the wees mn ieee it on the Rohe ad | 
guitar, and other ita, without the 

peal it so h: tint there 
pe ee vicinity ; or sh so happen there arb 
none of these, order it yee a bookseller. 2. Your 
pouente is excellent, and possess the requisite 
nowledge of book-keeping we oan oe no reason for your 
failing to obtain the desired situa 


Berriva.—The treatment of race whet el First 
of all an easy-fitting ¢ an ordinary 
corn- , with a hole in 2 the ‘aidal, over the corn, 
80 as to relieve sro come Tix corn =p 


I’ project a * litle.’ Cor Continue wearing 

cutting off the hard part as it comes 
up until it isall ben when the cure be complete. 
Remember nayer to sus or pare 80 closely ae to hurt or 
draw blood. 


ErHEL.—l. Keep your bands covered as much as 

possible by gloves or mittens, and. before retiring at 

night cover them with” giycerine. When bomen — 

tepid water into which a, Mio shiner) ee ee Te 

Have the hair cut frequent] gems. abd. aah it with Oo fol. 

— mixture :—Eau de ToSetties’ tincture 
Se ean aia ot rovers ee 

, eae vender eac! 

ints’ the roots of the Rear every afgy ae This ta 'one ot 

the best peeisahies known. 3) Handwriting good, but 

not finished. 


TOLD WITH A KISS. 


I gee not how it happeffed, 
Or what I had to say, 
But Freer hid all the sunshine 


face da; 
Tlonged. pape y enn — 


For bitter words of mine 
But my pride was fierce and stubborn 
_ And so I gave no sign. 


I saw the swift tears falling 
Upon my darling’s cheek, 
en the grieved lip’ quivered 
With vert she did notspeak. . 
Then something wi red to me: 
“« What: than this? 


better way 
Go tell her that you love her, 
And tell it with a kiss!" 


‘Dear heart L” T-cried, “y love you! 
Forgive the words I spoke.” 
Across her face the sunshine ‘ 
brows summer s| broke. 
*« J’m most to blame,” — ee 
“4 “ For what has 
And the troubles of nea anes. 
Were ended ina an, 


E. E. R. 


P, M.—It is pretty well settled that the lake krown 
as the Victoria.Nyanza may be considered to be the 
source of the Nile. This lake was discovered in 1858 by 
Captain Speke, and in 1862 he returned to it, went round 
it, its ‘largest ew: the River, and 
found the outlet where the young Ni himself 
over the Ripon Falls. Mr. Stanley went up the Rageera, 
and named it the Alexandra Nile. This river has its 


mar! in 
Lake Abeames, and w! Stanley named Alexandra 
armas Syaustinnes this lake is called the source of the 
le. 


Freppy.—1. Upon being introduced to the lady or 
ladies, make a polite bow, at the same time saying that 
you ate very happy to make thelr acquaintanes. 2. Should 

uu meet a lady of your acquaintance in the street, or 

any other public place; it is not that you 
= speak, or even notice her, unless she first r cog- 
momen, At If she he hows, soe should lift. your hat from 

he th Bs) dice are at bert ong ies who d 
no’ = ey please. ‘0 who do 
not te the ni ty of a the first 
desnemetoation when they meet uaint- 
ancgs should bear in mind that hist the duty their 


sex to do so. 

Orniana.—In selectin; passages i ublic readi + 
recitation, it is very ce rable to find something t 
will have the charm of novelty to your audience. Ou 
this account you should avoid c from any of the 
wai ee ections of prose and poetry made for the 

Read the of such writers as Mrs 

Browning, Adelaide ctor, and, if yo can find the 
volumes in any library, those of the somewhat neglected 
female poets of the last generation, such as Mrs. Hemans 
and Leti:ia ex ores ndon. er this way you may 
come across table passages of great — which 
will be fresh and new to most of your hearers. 


F. B.—The “ Domesday (or 


cords of England, containing the results 
survey of this country made by William the Corqueror, 


ize you or 


Book ” is wee 


4a dificult a ~~ ore 


| how of feeling e or trea 


and completed in the;year 1086., The origin of the name 
—whbich seems to have been given to other records of the 
same deseription—is somewhat uncertain; but it has 
obvious reference to the supreme authority ‘of the book 
in doom or ton the matters contained in it. It 
was ancien known by several other names, such as 
the ‘‘ Book ” or “Roll of Winchester,” be- 
caus? it was at one time 


rea: 
the King’s 

* Rate-hook o 
Office, Fetter- ‘alia, 


Anxious Moraer.—Cases have cited in which the 
b oe vitus has lain dormant for more than ten 
een Dw t they are not very well authenticated. Pro. 
bly the loagest well authenticated between th: 
inoculation and wet Semmes we of the disease is about 
six years, and in =~ cares the period 
em Rey tek ae ap ae proatany of rebics 
in the dog is very rapid; the usually dies in 
three or four days from the’ the animal ‘ual of the dis- 
Send a snsate nove teSiotine Sintiaes ately os 
@ month a was oly not 

rabid at the time it bit. If a dog inflicts a bite even in 
play it should be oma Byers K and if it shows any 


should be cauterized 
with nitrate “of silver. The should be be eosstully a 
up, but not killed, until ‘it is known whether it 
rabies or not. 
ALLtze.—The handkerchief flirtation, as distinguished 
from the — across the 





rie through ‘the tha has 
eg chooks Tes fein the tet 


batid=I wich to be rid of ‘twieting “it = the right 
hand=I love another ; ae L wish to _— 
you ; fla ting it over the right shoularfol 
opposite corners in both — wait fo: raving 
it, ye the aye are vm ne it to the 
righ’ see he ve ; letting it 
a are érue! Lh; g it phe yoy the-forefin 
am 


the third 
* Yo Ring the 
saree fam patent to touching the 


—From te Iouthy deen given of your 


: Sade Tprsal 
Song maness it is plain to see that man is 


plaything of r and does not intend 
to prox 3 you, er are alo to ou ben and notwithstanding 
the fact tbat a loving heart is prone to forgive, for by 
eee breaches of good faith you have 
the idea that he ry gioe dl _ 

You should have. mad 


tion as he 6 
‘| understand tha’ going to another 
‘married - bei: 


at tthe = time 
and love for him had 
= such acourse, you would not be placed 
Siangreseble ition of being jilted by Zs a second 
ce isa od ees er, and you =) pM 
bi it. Return the: utely to b> again 
wheedled into the ft t he loves you. It may be 
m+as you seem Completely 
“amy ‘after a short time's revul- 
ied feu and you can see Clearly 
7 ou. ‘ 
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F. A.—The title “‘Marsellaise,” applied to the French 
natidrial song, is in reality a misnomer. The circum- 
stances which led to its compésition are as follow :—In 
the beginning of 1792, when a column of volunteers was 
about to léave Strasbourg. , thé mayor of the eity, who 
fare a cod He on ed ovation, asked an officer r artil- 
ery, nam in ed 
honour, 
was "abatiaw, now aie, as 
and music being the work of a 
the next day 


the ese - Ts War 
and such was its waict ioe saue 
forth fiom 


instead of 600 pee ag 000. snarched 
Strasbourg. *Notwithstan the faet of its immense 
Sr. the song was unknown in Paris, and was 

first ean there by Barbaroux, when he summoned 
the youth of Marseilles to the capital in Suly, 1792. It 
was received with joy by the Parisians, who, ——— of 
its real autho , called it the “ Marseillaise Hymn,” 
which name it has ever since borne. 
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